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What Makes A Good Educational Film? - (|| 


Criticisms of Educational Films -- Summarized From Literature on the Subject 


S a second step in determining what constitutes 
a good educational film, the literature on edu 
cational films was searched extensively to find 
what characteristics were classed as desirable and un- 
desirable. Of the many examined, at the time the 
study was made, only eight sources were found which 
gave any considerable degree of attention to this ques 
tion, and which at the same time showed evidence of 
sufficient thought or experience. The items brought 
out in these eight sources were collected, and for the 
purpose of form, those mentioned as desirable or nec- 
essary characteristics were translated from positive to 
negative statements, all items being presented as faults 
which may be found in educational films in general, 
or which were present in a specific film. For the sake 
of simplicity these are given in outline form. 

In general, these are not backed by experimental 
proof. They represent, instead, the subjective opinion 
of individuals who have given’ much study and 
thought to the subject backed by practical experience 
and observation. A few were offered as tentative 


criticisms — raising the questions. 


Criticisms of Specific Educational Films 


I. Film too long. (3)* 
A. Details cannot be remembered. (3) 
1. Details will be confused or overlooked. (3) 
II. Topic too large or broad. (1, 3, 5) 
A. Attempt to cover too much subject matter in a 
short time. (1, 3, 5) 
l. Lack of opportunity for discussion and 
analysis, (1) 
Superficial treatment. (1, 3) 


. Too much variety results in confusion.(1, 5) 


- W bo 


Early and middle parts of film seem con 
fused when showing is over, (3) 

B. Sequence and mode of attack pre-determined 
ft; 4 5, 6, 8) 

1. Cannot be correlated with a certain curric 
ulum. (1, 4, 5, 8) 

2. Film thus made the basis of work, instead 

of the class situation. (6) 

3. Not flexible enough to fit any course of 
study. (Some long films may be.) (5, 6) 

4. Made without reference to class instruction, 
to any typical course of study or specific in 
struction. (Industrial films especially.) (6) 

C. Attempt to be self-sufficient. (1, 6, 8) 
1. Attempt to replace teacher, books, demon 


strations, etc. \ttempt to teach all, rather 


*N) - ° 1°14 ' 
Numbers reter to corresponding number in bibliography. 


By DONALD C. DOANE 


snford University, California 


than being supplementary to the teacher. The 
complete teaching unit rather than the raw 
material for the teacher. (1, 6, 8) 
2. Explanation completed in titles, rather than 
by teacher. (6) 
[Il. Not adapted to pupils psychologically. 

\. Not suitable for age level intended. Not 
aimed at one particular grade level. Try to catch 
all grades and so contain material useless and per- 
haps detrimental to each. (1, 6) 

B. The child’s interpretation is not considered. 
What may be clear from an adult point of view 
would be given a wrong interpretation from the 
child’s point of view due to his incomplete knowl- 
edge. (3) 

I\ Subject of film poor. ( Over-all ) 

A. Could be better presented otherwise. (1, 3,4, 8) 

1. Abstractions better presented by book or 

lecture. (Unless the abstractions are made 
concrete by film.) (4, 8) 
Teacher or book could explain better. (8) 
Laboratory work would be better, actual 
handling of object. (1, 3, 4, 8) 
4. Other visual devices would be better; e. g., 


iw IQ 


still picture, charts, maps, etc., with which 
the teacher can work as long as wanted and 
take time to analyze and discuss. (1, 3, 4, 8) 
B. School not interested in subject ; not worthy of 
place in curriculum. (1, 2) 
C. Pupils not interested in subject, over their 
heads or too childish for them. (1) 
D. Not conscious appeal to a specific learning; e. 
g., skills, ideas, attitudes, facts, insights. (2, 6) 
V. Unity of subject matter lacking. (2, 3, 4) 
\. Remotely related material added to complete 
r¢ el. 
B. No continuity. 

1. Definite sequence lacking, resulting in con- 
fusion, (3) 

2. In social science films, lack of a central char- 
acter, to which matter is attached. Lack of 
definite argument in place of character. (3) 

3. Mere collection of disconnected scenes 
(especially geography and other social sci- 
ences). Inferior to film with definite unity 
and continuity, given by a central character 
or argument. The scenes poorly integrated 
to the central theme—even though present. 

es 


a, J) 


{ 
C. Absence of main problem about which all 
scenes or minor problems revolve. (2, 3) 
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D. Minor points not subordinated to main point. 
(2, 3) 

1. All episodes given equal value. (3) 

2. Minor points spectacular enough to obscure 
main point. Main point not spectacular 
enough to place minor points in subordinate 
position. (3) 

E. Main problem not vital, gripping, interesting 
or appealing to curiosity. (2, 3) 
VI. Not challenging to further thought. (1, 3, 4, 6) 
A. Pouring instruction, not pulling ideas out. (1) 


1. Encourages passive, not active, interest. (1,6) 

2. Encourages superficial thinking. (1) 

3. Entertains more than teaches. (1) 

4. Does not permit or encourage pupil activity. 
(3, 4, 6) 

5. Does not leave pupil in an inquiring state of 


mind; no incentive for further’ study; does 
not lead the mind on. (3, 4) 

6. Absence of thought-provoking sequences. (4) 

7. Interest is confined to the picture; not so 
much to the subject matter. (6) 

8. Passive interest increases after novelty 
wears off. (6) 

9. Most social science and propaganda films are 
boring. Too artificial. (3) 

VIL. Poor subject matter. (Details) (1, 3, 4, 6) 

A. Inaccurate. (3) 

B. Unusual matters presented as typical. (3) 

C. Figures on films are seldom remembered. (3) 

D. Too many pictures not involving motion. 
(Why use motion pictures?) (3, 5, 8) 

EK. Presence of details much better presented oth- 
erwise ; e. g., teacher or book. (1, 3, 4, 8) 

F. Visual experience familiar to pupils, and need 
only be referred to by teacher: (May be good for 
emphasis and correlation, however.) (8) 

G. Motion pictures of moving objects when a still 
picture would be just as good and could be used to 
a greater advantage. 

VIII. Mechanical details of film poor. 
A. Scenes are too short and fugitive. (1,2,3,5,6,7 ) 
1. Details cannot be noticed and no time to rea- 

lize what is taking place. (5) 
2. Scenes change too fast for mental assimila- 

tion. (5) 

3. Sudden change from one part to another, no 
transitional sequences. ( Largely the result of 


attempting to cover too large a subject.) 


_ 
“~ 


Poor proportioning of parts of picture. 

1. More maps or diagrams than can be remem- 
bered. ‘Maps and diagrams crowded _to- 
gether instead of interspersed with pictorial 
sequence. Not remembered. (3) 

2. Too many subtitles. Film may have at- 
tempted subject unsuited for pictorial pres- 
entation, and relies on titles to carry thought 
rather than the pictures. (2, 3, 5, 8) 

C. Technically poor. 

1. Poor acting. (3) 
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2. Poor photography. Focus poor; scratches 
on film. (2) 


Poor lighting. Figures not sharp and dis- 


wv 


tinct, especially important ones. (7) 
4. Sound (if present) not pertinent. (4) 
Weak imitations. 
equipment. (3) 


Amateurish sets. and 


cn 


6. Generally poor equipment; apparatus, stag- 
ing and dramatic skill. (3) 

7. Presence of advertising at expense of edu- 
cational feature. (Unduly large amount in 
some free industrial films.) (1) 

8. Scenes crowded. Details in picture obscure 
the main element. Absence of close-ups, 
when needed, to concentrate on central ob- 


ject and eliminate other elements. (4, 7) 


). Subtitles too long; not clever or interesting. 
(1, 2) 

10. Action in the film is not significant, not re- 
lated to understanding of topic. (4) 

D. Mechanical mode of presentation poor. 

1. Appears padded. 

2. Similarity of scenes confuses action in these 

scenes. (3) 

3. Titles used alone when actual scene could be 
substituted or added; e. g., picture of Paris 
following title. (3) 

4. No repetition of important subjects. (7) 

5. Concrete explanations missing when needed. 
(3) 

6. No correlation of subject matter with local 
or personal experiences; content not chose 
with this in view. (1) 

7. No familiar object for comparison; e. g., 
microscopic size. (2) 

8. Numerous scenes much alike are monoto- 
nous. (Similar scenes, not different scenes 
of same object.) (2, 3) 

9. Obscure on important matters. (3) 

10. Continuity not well arranged for emphasis. 
(2) 

EK. Poor directing (theatrical sense ). 

1. Too stagey, unconvincing. (3) 

2. Not enough realism. (Especially social sci- 
ence war films). Harsh facts of life, better 
shown by film than any other means, are 
sugar coated. (3) 

3. Not enough variety of incident, scene and 
action to sustain interest. (3) 

4. Not dramatic enough to hold interest. (So- 
cial science films). (3) 

5. Lack of thrill or interest when needed. (So- 
cial science films, especially history). (3) 

6. Too light and entertaining for classroom 
use, although it is challenging and informa- 
tive. (1) 

7. No appeal to intrinsic interests; e. g., pet- 
sunification, familiar objects, mystery, sen- 
sational behavior, other elements appealing 


to native interests. (2, 3) 


— 
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IX. No supplementary material supplied; e. g., teach 
> 


ers’ guides, etc. (3, 4, 5) 
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Visual Instruction - lowa 


1 


UR department is conducted jointly by the 


Agricultural and Engineering Extension 


Services. It was organized in 1914 and 


shortly after that time the late Charles Roach was 
placed in charge. Mr. Roach, one of the real pio 
neers in the visual field, gave the department a 


sound foundation. He continued in charge until a 
few years ago when he went to Los Angeles as Di 
rector of Visual Instruction in the Los Angeles 
Public Schools. just at th 


height of his career. 


There he passed away, 


As one of the extensive systems of university 
and college departments of visual instruction we 
are aided in our state by a similar department in 
the Extension Division at the University of Iowa, 
at lowa City. I believe that Mr. Cochran will agree 
that we work harmoniously together in our respec 
tive fields, for the common good of the people of 
our state. 

A department such as ours has several well-de 
fined objectives which may be listed as follows. 

(1) Selection and preparation of visual aids. 
(2) Distribution of visual aids. 

(3) Maintenance. 

(4) Aid in developing the proper procedurt 
in using visual aids. 

(5) Preparation of materials incident to the 
established program of visual aids and in 
formation on projection equipment. 

I list 


first because herein lies the basis for the 


“selection and preparation of visual aids” 
service 
which we render. May I state here that I am a 
firm believer in the fact that there are places for all 
types of materials which may be included in the 
Classification of visual aids. If we use the defini 
tion of visual-sensory aids as “all materials used 


in the classroom to facilitate the understanding of 


* 7 +? , - . . 
From an address delivered at the DeVry National Confer- 
ence on Visual Education, June, 1936. 
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the written and spoken word”, I believe that I need 
not mention further the many items which might 
be included as visual materials. Therefore, those 
visual aids such as sound and silent motion pic- 
tures, glass slides, and similar materials which lend 
themselves to physical distribution through a cen- 
tral agency, are included in our library. 

A great change has taken place in the last few 
years in the types of materials demanded. It was 
approximately eleven years ago that in our own 
state we had about 75 or 80 schools using regular 
weekly programs of 35 mm. films. Each program 
contained at least three reels and not more than 
four. These would include a comedy film, a scenic 
or geographical subject, and an industrial film. 
Many of these films were produced for theatrical 
consumption; many were of doubtful educational 
value. One of the great disadvantages of this type 
of service in both glass slides and motion pictures 
was the fact that the exhibitor had no choice of the 
subjects included in the programs nor when he 
would receive them. Nevertheless this service was 
laying a foundation for the more effective use later. 

The splendid quality of 16 mm. educational mo- 
tion pictures now available has greatly aided in 
the process of selecting films which may be coordi- 
nated with courses of study. We have of course 
developed large collections of glass slides definitely 
related to the curriculum. In our state, particularly 
because of our association with the county agents 
and vocational agriculture teachers, we are doing 
considerable work in the building of film slide or 
film strip subjects. Through our association with 
the United States Department of Agriculture it is 
possible to secure excellent prices on the produc- 
tion of this type of material. 

Distribution of Visual Aids 

| have previously mentioned the advance of dis- 

Now, all material 


This 


tribution from the circuit plan. 
is circulated by what we call “special date”. 
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plan provides that all requests come from the ex- 
hibitor for material to be used at a particular time. 
Nearly all orders are sent direct to the borrower 
Occasionally a subject will 
This plan, 


from headquarters. 
be sent from one person to another. 
though a time saver, in cases of excessive demand, 
does not give us an opportunity to check the film 
carefully and determine its physical condition. We 
try to arrange the schedules so that subjects arrive 
in advance of the date on which they are to be used 
so that there will be opportunity to arrange their 
use in the most effective manner. Whenever possi- 
ble we try to leave material for a sufficient length 
of time so that the school can use it most efficiently. 
This extension of the booking period will, we be- 
lieve, contribute to more effective use. 

All notifications of subjects, booking dates, ship- 
ping dates, etc., are sent on a double, stamped U. S. 
post card. This information is included on one-half 
of the card. 
port which the exhibitor is to fill out and return 
This report is our record of how the 


The other contains the form of a re- 


to our office. 
material is being used. 

Many of our better educational motion pictures 
have carefully prepared guides to accompany them. 
In every case, where orders are received a sufficient 
time in advance, these guides are sent to the ex- 
hibitor, so that there will be an opportunity to study 
them carefully. In cases where guides have not 
been prepared for classroom films we have made 
up some material which will at least give the ex- 
hibitor an idea in advance what the films contain. 
In many cases our regular users of films have used 
the same subjects over and over again so that they 
do not need the guides. I might say that two very 
encouraging aspects of the entire program are the 
demand from teachers for certain specific subjects 
at certain times. These bookings are often times 
made months in advance. 

In addition to the distribution of visual aids to 
schools we supply service to other groups includ- 
ing garden clubs, individuals, P. T. A. groups, 
Then we have our service to 
Most of the 


luncheon clubs, etc. 
county agents and other rural groups. 
material supplied to these users is of course differ- 
ent than that to schools. Our Extension people, 
including the county agents, use many special sub- 
jects not always applicable to any of the courses 
offered in the schools. Many comedy or entertain- 
ment subjects are incorporated into their programs. 

A printed catalog describing the visual aids in 
our library is prepared every two years. A mimeo- 
graphed supplement is issued in each intervening 
year. 

At the present time our library includes about 
500 reels of 35 mm. motion pictures, nearly 375 
reels of 16 mm. motion pictures, 325 sets of lantern 
slides, a large number of film slides and a few ex- 
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hibits, mounted prints, and miscellaneous materials, 

Our entire library of motion pictures was orig- 
inally built on 35 mm. films. This explains the 
large number of this type of film in comparison to 
16 mm. Most of the 35 mm. films are on non- 


We are, of course, increasing 


inflammable stock. 


our 16mm. library whenever possible. A few 35 
mm. films are being purchased for use by our 
county agents. Most of these men have 35 mm. 
projectors. 

Our sound film library is not yet large, although 
we are adding films to it gradually as the demand 
increases. In the establishing of this section of our 
library we are co-operating with the University of 
[owa in not duplicating sound films in the two li- 
time as the demand for films 


braries until such 


warrants it. Thus far, I believe, there is only one 
duplication, and this is a subject for which there 
is considerable use. 

Maintenance 

This problem of maintenance is one which I be- 
lieve is very, very important to all of us whether 
we are producer, distributor, or user of material, 
particularly in the case of the motion picture. 

Some years ago Mr. Hollis prepared a very in- 
teresting Film prayer. I want to read you parts of 
this. 

“T am celluloid, not steel; God of the machine, 
have mercy. I front four great dangers whenever 
[ travel the whirling wheels of the mechanism. 

“Over the procket wheels, held tight by the id- 
lers, | am forced by the motor’s might. If a care 
less hand misthreads me, I have no alternative but 
to go to my death. If the springs at the aperture 
plate are too strong, all my splices pull apart. If 
the pull on the take-up reel is too violent, I am torn 
to shreds. If dirt collects in the aperture, my film 
of beauty is streaked and marred, and I must face 
my beholders—a thing ashamed and bespoiled. 

“T am a delicate ribbon of celluloid—misuse me 
and I disappoint thousands; cherish me and I de- 
light and instruct the world.” 

[ believe sincerely that a great deal of film dam- 
age may be eliminated by properly educating those 
who use films to take the proper care of them. We 
have been carrying on a campaign to develop more 
careful handling of films. It is only through the 
co-operation of everyone that we can go ahead with 
The 


care of glass lantern slides is not a difficult prob- 


a worthwhile program of film distribution. 
lem with the exception of breakage, which can be 
solved by the right containers. 
Aid in Developing the Proper Procedure 
In Using Visual Aids 

Until such time as our teachers are required to 
take a course in visual-sensory aids, I feel that such 
assistance as we may be able to give in the proper 


(Concluded on page 255) 
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Student Choice of Methods of 


Instruction In Biology 


methods are apt to play a dominant 


ISUAL 


part in in the high school 


been made to 


modern instruction 


sciences. Several attempts have 


evaluate the importance of visual, laboratory and 
didactic methods of instruction, but the research work 
so far undertaken has given little consideration to stu 
dent interest. Assuming that when a student 


vitally interested in any topic or method of presenta 

tion, he tends to successfully accomplish that unit, the 

students’ viewpoint is worthy of consideration. In 
the course of several years experience in teaching bi 
ology and the sciences, the writer has been impressed 
with the value of varying the teaching and presentation 
methods from day to day. The pedagogical methods 
most successfully and frequently utilized in the biol 
ogy classroom and laboratory, might be tabulated ut 

der eight instructional devices. 

1. The straight didactic or lecture presentation with 

the use of blackboard diagrams and charts. 

2. The formal recitation in which thought provok 
ing or directive questioning with a specific aim, 
constitutes the mode of presentation. 

3. The socialized recitation in which the teacher in 
the background merely observes student leader 
ship, the class conducting the lesson without the 
aid of the teacher. This method is feasible wher« 
such topics as forestry, conservation of natural 

economic plant and 


resources, importance of 


animal life, etc., come up for discussion, as re 


lated topics in the course of the year's work. 


4 [Laboratory work in which the student makes 


practical use of microscopes, hand lenses. to 


gether with dissections and gross observations 01 
In this type of lesson 


of course, the student does the work under guid 


plant and animal forms. 


ance. 


demonstrations in which the teacher 


cn 


Teacher 

performs experiments before the whole class, de 

signed to bring out some important practical 
facts as a result of successful experimental re 
sults interpreted before the class. 

6. Illustrated lectures making use of stereopticon 

and opaque projectors, or still films as the spe 

cific means of visual demonstration. 


Educational biological movies where worthwhile 


N 


silent or talking biological films, such as, “Science 
of Life” series, prepared by the United States 
Public Health United 


ment of Agriculture; State and City health and 


Service: States Depart 


forestry department, films, are screened be 


BRYAN 


Science Department, Baltimore City College 


By ARTHUR H. 


fore the class. Oral class discussions of each 
film shown follow. 

8. Field-trips in which the students under guidance, 
collect plant and animal specimens, label trees, 
and make nature study observations directly in 
the field. 

In addition, the project and problem methods are 
occasionally resorted to with problem solution or puz- 
zle diagrams worked out on the blackboards by stu- 
dents. Occasional, bilogical debates, such as “heredity 
versus environment,” make interesting student-parti- 
cipation lessons. 


After students have had a full year of work with all > 


these methods of instruction, the student himself is able 
to form an unprejudiced opinion of the interest, in- 
structional value, or pleasure derived from the various 
methods of instruction used throughout the year. 

In order to find out just how high school academic, 
scientific, technical, and blind students reacted to vari- 
ous methods of instruction, the eight methods just 
enumerated were put on the blackboard and explained. 
The teacher turned his back on the class and asked for 
a show of hands on the choice of the various methods 
of instruction used, which were charted, counted and 
Within the last 
three years, between four and five hundred students 
The graphs 


show that student interests most certainly lean toward 


tabulated by a disinterested observer. 


have participated in the questionnaire. 














Chart I. Choice of Method by 420 Academic 
Students 
1% Formal Recitation 
2% Social Recitation 
3% Illustrated Lecture 
4% Teacher Demonstration 
12% Laboratory Work 
35% ‘Mes naa | 
12% “Field Trips 
visual methods. Educational biological movies to- 


gether with field-trips vied for the honors of first 
students’ choice. Laboratory work and stereopticon 
lectures took third and fourth place respectively. The 
purely non-visual methods of instruction were un- 
In order 


to check further these results, the least popular meth- 


popular, hardly any students chose them. 
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Chart II. Choice of Method by 164 
Technical Students 





0% Lecture 

0% Social Recitation 

1% | Formal Recitation 

2% . 4 Teacher Demonstration 
12% a ‘ | Laboratory Work 

19% | Field Trip 

27 % Illustrated Lecture| 
40% Movies. ad 





ods of instruction were next called for, and again the 
teacher’s back turned on the class while the students 
were voting. In every instance the non-visual methods 
were the last choice with the students. 

The final tabulation then shows an overwhelming 
majority in favor of the visual methods of education 
as presented in high school classes in biology. 

Strange as it may seem, the blind students also fa- 
vored visual methods. Movies when presented to 
seeing classes were described and the titles read to 
the blind boys by a seeing student reader while the 


The Sacred Eye 


F THE Bible is any criterion, then the eye is the 
most important organ of the five senses. An ex- 
amination of an exhaustive Bible concordance 

shows ‘that the word “nose” occurs twelve times; 
“skin” about one hundred times; “tongue” (or 
tongues) about two hundred; “ear” (or ears) ap- 
proximately 250 times; and “eye” (or eyes) about 
550 times. The precious eye—the sacred eye! The 
window of the soul! The organ that is greatly 
abused and misused; the organ to which the aver- 
age person pays little attention; the organ that all 
human and animal life can least do without! 


Except by paralysis or ossification, it is difficult 
to destroy the sense of touch. The sense of taste 
may be dulled by illness or by habitual use of sub- 
stances placed into the mouth, some of which may 
even descend to the stomach. Smelling, as a sense, 
may become less sharp by illness, by growths in the 
nose, and by sniffing of foreign objects. As for the 
sense of hearing and seeing, one needs only to go 
to a novelty store or a notion counter to see that 
glasses of all kinds, shapes, and degrees of correc- 
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Chart III. Choice of Method by Blind 
Academic Students 


0% Formal Recitation 

O% Social Recitation 

4% Illustrated Lecture 

4% Teacher Demonstration 
4% Laboratory Work 

4% | Movies 

36% | Field Trips 

46% Talkies 


movies were being shown. ‘Talking pictures ranked 
first with blind students, with field-trips a close sec- 
ond. Even stereopticon lectures were interesting to 
the blind students, provided the instructor described 
the pictures adequately and pleasingly to them. 
Variety is the spice of life, and variety in teaching 
methods is the pedagogical spice most appreciated by 
students. The sugar coated pill of instructional wis- 
dom becomes most palatable when visual methods are 
resorted ‘to periodically as a means of maintaining 
student interest throughout the entire year’s work. 


By G. CARL WELLER 


tiveness are displayed for sale to the uninformed 
public, while practically none are to be found open- 
ly for the ears. To the most important organ of 
sense, therefore, is given the greatest opportunity 
for further abuse by letting the public choose the 


wrong glasses because the prices are low. 


One often sees a group of children daring each 
other to look into the face of the bright sun. Even 
groups of adults will stand on a street corner and 
watch the electric welder at work, perhaps not 
knowing that the glare is injuring their eyes while 
the welder wears protective goggles. How many 
times have we all sat down in the afternoon to read 
a printed page, become absorbed in its contents, 
and continue reading at twilight, rather than lay 
the print aside or turn on a light? How many 
homes in America or in the world are properly 
lighted for night reading or study? Poor lighting 


can effect only one sense organ—the eye. 


As one passes through the streets of a large city, 
or looks through a directory, both opticians and op- 


tometrists are noticeably present in large numbers 
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in comparison with the number of professions dea 
ing with the other sense organs. 

The driver of a motor car or truck drives during 
daylight hours and far into the night in order to 
make a record run, resulting in more strain upon 
the eyes perhaps than any other part of the bod) 
unless it be the nerves. How often do dirty hand 
in all walks of life reach up to rub the eyes? The 
eyes, situated as ‘they are in the head, are subject 


to the onslaught of air, dust, liquid, and other ob 


jects—in a more direct and open manner than the 
other parts of the face or head. 

One might go on indefinitely along this lin 
Suffice it then to say that the eyes are doing an ex 
cellent piece of work considering the task that is 
set for them, inherently by nature and carelessly 
by their owners. 

There are societies for the hard of hearing and 
deaf; there are organizations that are interested in 
better care of the heart; there are societies for the 
prevention of blindness. Among the latter, the Na 
tional Society is waging a war for the conservation 
of vision. It has established approximately fou 
hundred sight saving classes in the schools of the 
United States, and will not be satisfied until at least 
five thousand such classes are organized and main 
tained. Special books with very large type, ad 
justable seats and desks, proper lighting in the 
classroom, and extensive use of the blackboard are 
only a few of the means stressed in the Society’s 
drive for better eyesight. 

After an interesting survey, a recent issue of the 
American Medical Association Journal announces 
the importance of much spinach and carrots in the 
daily diet to supply vitamin A, thus preventing 
night blindness, a condition in which the sufferer 
can see scarcely anything in the dark, even though 
the vision may be perfectly normal during daylight 
hours. 

A national society of illumination engineers have 
not only prduced a scientifically correct reading 
lamp, but manufacturers have placed that lamp up 
on the market within the easy and inexpensive 
reach of the average family’s pocketbook. Science 
has given us delicate and powerful instruments 
whereby optical specialists may delve more deeply 
into the defects of the eye, and recommend corres 
tive measures, either by medicine or by surgery, 
or more commonly of course by proper glasses and 
frames. Hospitals and other charitable institutions 
in many, many communities throughout the nation 
are making it possible for everyone, with limited 
means or without any means, to receive the best 
examination and attention, with the view to sav 
ing and strengthening the organs of sight. No one 
really need take a chance or suffer. 

During very recent years too science has pet 


fected a number of appliances, both fixed and port 
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able, for educational, scientific, and entertaining 
use. ‘The movie screen of 1936 has improved im- 
measurably since 1906, until today one hears prac- 
tically no complaint of eye strain from even the 
habitual theater-goers. Inasmuch as the children’s 
eyes are the most important, and since those eyes 
are busy from the Kindergarten age to and through 
high school, and sometimes college or university, 
science again is to be recommended for its develop- 
ment for school room use. One needs only to read 
accompanying articles in the monthly issue of this 
magazine and to glance at the array of advertise- 
ments by reputable scientific houses in order to 
learn of the modern devices and appliances designed 
to conserve eyesight. Lenses, projection machines 
(still and moving), screens (for day or night use), 
charts, posters, pictures, photographs, improved pa- 
er and ink—these and others must not escape the 
attention of the teacher. Most of all they must not 
escape the attention of the administrators, the school 
board members and the budgeteers of the school 
svstems. Frequently the business heads of the 


Class- 


room teachers, knowing the need of such, should 


school are unfamiliar with these devices. 


spare no effort in bringing such items to the atten- 
tion of the proper financial authority in the school 
department. 

Those in authority, realizing the need of scien- 
tifically correct visual aids, should set up a five or 
ten year program of buying. Make a small start 
this year, and plan systematically to add some piece 
of visual-aid equipment each year. Where there’s 
a will, there’s a way—without increasing the bud- 
get too. One school recently made savings in a 
number of ways: (1) By calling for bids during the 
summer on coal for delivery in lots during the win- 
ter as needed; (2) by studying its pupil transpor- 
tation lines, and eliminating a slight duplication 
without discharging any employee, but with a dis- 
tinct saving; (3) by estimating janitorial and pupil 
supplies a year in advance, calling for bids on va- 
rious groups of items, and awarding to the lowest 
bidder—quality, of course, being equal; (4) by 
charging a small rental fee for the use of its audi- 
torium by outside clubs and organizations. These 
are only a few that one school did in a few months’ 
time. Such savings alone could be invested in the 
kind of equipment which this article advocates. 

It has been said that every person is handicapped 
in some way. Education is engaged in averaging 
off such handicaps, by strengthening known weak- 
nesses, by overcoming limitations, and by striving 
consistently for greater realizations. If the handi- 
cap be impaired eyesight, science must receive the 
praise for presenting its finest products to the fields 
of education, in order that children may have their 
most precious sense preserved to assist them in 


their upward struggle. 
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The Educational Screen 


Foreign Films for Educational Institutions 


(Concluded from September Issue) 


A NOTHER film which is generally liked by college 
students is the Russian picture, Road to Life. It 
is perhaps the one Russian talking picture which will 
not be criticized by American audiences as propaganda. 
‘Opening with a spoken introduction by John Dewey, 
Road to Life is a forceful and entertaining account of 
the intelligent and effective handling of a gang of 
young homeless hoodlums by social workers in post- 
war Russia. Though first released in the United 
States about 1932, in our opinion this is still the best 
Russian talking feature picture that may be rented. 
The 35mm prints of this picture are good, the 16mm 
prints only fair. 

Also of interest to history, as well as to German 
students, is The Making of a King, a German film with 
English titles, starring Emil Jannings in the role of 
William I of Prussia. This film is strong drama, 
should be entertaining to the majority of college stu- 
dents, and is an excellent example of the use of his- 
torical materials as propaganda for the theory of dis- 
cipline in the modern fascist state. Other German 
films that merit consideration are Emil und Die Detek- 
tive, Der Schimmelreiter, and Liebelei. The first is 
excellent for high schools as well as _ colleges, the 
second for college students who understand German or 
who have studied Storm’s book of the same name upon 
which the film is based, and the third is satisfactory 
for more sophisticated college students and for those 
who wish to compare a good filming of Arthur 
Schnitzler’s play with the play itself. However, it 
must be pointed out that the film version of Liebelei is 
about four years old and that the prints are barely 
satisfactory. Emil und Die Detektive will be available 
this year in new 16mm and 35mm safety prints. The 
print of Der Schimmelreiter is so worn that it can not 
be used, hence this picture will be virtually off the 
market until a new print is imported. 

In addition to the three chief groups of foreign 
films that schools have been drawing upon—French, 
German, and Russian—it now appears that there will 
be at least one Czechoslovakian and one Japanese pic- 
ture, with English titles, meriting school consideration. 
Schools with Slavonic clubs and departments of Sla- 
vonic literature may wish to consider Reka or Janosik, 
and schools with special interest groups in oriental cul- 
tures may wish to use a Japanese feature picture which 
has just been approved for showing in the United 
States by a group of students attending the Japan- 
America Student Conference in Tokyo. It is hoped 
that there will soon be information at hand on an 
Italian and a Spanish picture which we can commend 
to the attention of the schools. However, at the 
present time if there is a film among the thirty or more 
Italian features in the United States or among an 


I rec 


By WESLEY GREENE 


University Film Society, The Universit 


even greater number of Spanish language features, we 
have not been able to discover it by preview or from 
reviews. During past seasons Spanish language groups 
have eventually become so desperate for a picture that 
they have on three or four occasions been willing to 
overlook many technical defects and even the Holly- 
wood version of Spanish life, in order to be able to 
show something at their meetings. Let’s hope that 
somewhere and before long a really good Spanish film 
will be discovered. 

If we add to the above an occasional American or 
British picture selected to illustrate class or club work 
in motion picture appreciation or to be shown in con- 
nection with literature courses, we shall have raw ma- 
terial from which a varied and interesting series of 
feature films may be set up. If something is put on 
the film program for each quarter or semester to at- 
tract the attention of every student on campus at least 
once, then the program should be both worthwhile and 
self-supporting. The well-balanced school film program 
should contain something for the language and litera- 
ture departments, something for the chief national and 
international groups on campus, something for the stu- 
dents of public opinion and propaganda, history and 
government, sociology and social service, and some- 
thing of significance for those interested in film and 
drama techniques. Such a program, properly consti- 
tuted and managed, cannot fail, even at the smallest 
college or high school in the country. 

Sf ¢ o 

The International Film Bureau has acquired the 
American rights to the German film Emil und die De- 
tektive, and has brought the original negative of the 
picture from Germany for the purpose of making new 
16 mm. and 35 mm, safety prints. The story which is 
unfolded in detail in the film was written by Erich 
Kastner, and has been published by Holt and Com- 
pany as a language reader for first year students of 
German. 

° Sf ° 

The International Film Bureau has also concluded 
an agreement to handle the college and university dis- 
tribution of La Kermesse Heroique, winner of the 
Grand Prix du Cinema Francais and the world prize 
for direction at the Venice Exhibition in 1936. This 
outstanding picture is being made available to the col- 
leges and universities of the country during the con- 
tinuation of the American first run in New York City, 
contrary to the usual practice of letting the educational 
institutions wait until after theatrical runs have been 
set in the leading cities. The commercial distribution 
of the picture is being handled by the American Tobias 
Corporation, which organization has granted the col- 
lege rights to the International Film Bureau. 
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How The Alert Minister Can 


: lease value of the Biblical type of short picture as 


an integral part of a worshipful or inspirational 


service has been demonstrated so trequently as to 


be comparatively obvious. But let’s suppose that 
the subject of the film to be used is a day life situa 
tion, such as is depicted in Unto the Hills, a littl 
dramatic study of mountain people against tl 
background of their environment, the Southern Ap 
palachian Mountains, is based upon actual hap 
penings. It depicts the experiences of the young 
son of a moonshiner who, with his brothers, help 
tend his father’s still. When his mother sudden! 
becomes ill, he runs miles over the mountains 

\lread) 


a dav behind in his calls, the good doctor has other 


a mission hospital to “fetch” the doctor 


serious cases to visit first and finally arrives at the 
moonshiner’s cabin too late to save the mothet 
The bov is heartbroken. Some good neighbors, 


noting the lad’s intelligence, persuade his father to 
send him to the mission school run in conjunctio1 
with the hospital. 

The boy responds quickly to his new environ 
ment and enters wholeheartedly into the; various 
activities of the school. But his chief interest lies 
in the hospital that might have saved his mothe 
No one knew better than he the need for more do 
tors in the isolated sections of the mountains. One 
day he goes to his mother’s grave and there prays 
that he may grow up to be a doctor. (It is interest 
ing to know that the boy whose experiences thes« 
are is now in college preparing for medical school 
He plans to go back to the mountains and practic« 
after getting his degree.) 

After studying this picture the minister would 
probably include in his estimate of what it does, 
the presentation of the colorful background of 
mountain life with its isolation, its beauty and 
hardships; and the various types of people to be 
found in the mountains; some of the tasks and 
achievements of the mission schools and_ hospitals; 
and most important of all, a real hero who has cor 
secrated his life to the service of his people. H¢ 
would also note that besides presenting the factual 
material, the picture, through the sincere acting ol 
the mountain people who play the parts, is capable 
of arousing a deep and sympathetic interest in the fate 
of the boy. With these things in mind, the minis 
ter will proceed to plan his use of the picture 


Some ministers who merely want to “shov 


Conducted by MARY BEATTIE BRADY 


Harmon Foundation, New York City 


Use A Life Situation Picture 


something on home missions” would no doubt be 
content to show the picture and hope that some- 
how it will interest the congregation in home mis- 
sions. This, the film might very well do, since it 
gives a living example of what home missions can 
accomplish. Since people are most easily moulded 
when their emotions are aroused, and since this 
picture does arouse the emotions, the minister who 
shows this visual study and fails to take advantage 
of these facts by moulding his people to a definite 
point of view, is wasting a valuable opportunity. 
Capitalize Emotional Response 
One way of using the film would be to speak on 
the subject of what happened to the brothers who 
continued to run the still. He might then go on to 
identify the home mission work of his own church 
with that in the picture. He would make the point 
that the hero of the story was prepared by the mis- 
sion schools to make a valuable contribution to 
humanity, but that his brothers symbolize a vast 
group of people very much in need of the same sort 
ot aid and that the people in the congregation could 
supply that aid by supporting their own missions. 
[f the minister fails to do this, the audience may 
easily miss the point that of the entire moonshiner’s 
family, only the one boy was brought into a more 
abundant life. But if this point is made, a spur 
has been provided to urge the audience to action. 
But suppose that for one reason or another the 
minister does not care to use the subject of home 
missions. One might say at first glance that since 
this is a simple little story with no particular phi- 
losophy or theology in it, there could be no other 
use for it. But one must remember that the mo- 
tion picture is a tool. The minister with the homi- 
letical point of view will be able to use the picture 
to emphasize a number of different themes he may 
wish to get over to his congregation. 
for example, the minister may wish to discuss 
the problem of evil. He may present the fact that 
some people deny the existence of a good God be- 
cause of the existence of evil in the world. He may 
then point out the fact that without a good God it 
would be just as difficult to explain the existence 
of good in the world. He may show this picture 
either before or after a brief discussion of these 
points and then use the hero of the story as a vivid 
living example of how a boy reared in an evil en- 
(Concluded on page 261) 
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Adventure in Manhattan (Joel McCrea, Jean 
Arthur) (Columbia) Painfully conceited news- 
paper man pursues particularly sinister vil- 
lain. Heroine first defeats hero, then saves 
him. Rather different and weirdly thrilling, 
far-fetched, and hero fails to suggest power 
supposedly in him. 9-29-36 
(A) Only fair (Y) Perhaps (C) Hardly 

Anthony Adverse (Fredric March) (Warner) 
Very skillful adaptation of famous novel, 
notable acting and direction, pericd back- 
grounds expertly done, colorful characters, 
pleasantly intricate plot, fast narrative, ma- 
ture romance—make tensely appeal:ng picture 
for the intelligent public. 9-15-36 
(A) Excellent (Y) Mature (C) No 


Arizona Raiders(Larry Crabbe, Marsha Hunt) 
(Para.) Just another Western with the usual 
ingredients—old time melodrama, much shoot- 
ing, skilled riding and fine photography, inter- 
spersed with some slapstick comedy by Ray- 
mond Hatton. Hero pursues and finally cap- 
tures gang of horse thieves and girl. 9-22-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) Harmless (C) Exciting 


Blackmailer (William Gargan, Florence Rice) 
(Columbia) Stupid murder story, dismally un- 
successful in effort to combine suspense and 
humor. Two-reel comedy type detective pain- 
fully unamusing and hero’s attempt at light- 
comedy touch probably most painful of all. 
H. B. Warner in poor company. 9-22-36 
(A) Stupid (Y) Stupid (C) No 


Craig’s Wife (Rosalind Russell, John Boles) 
(Columbia) Egocentric wife, seeking security, 
not love, relentlessly keeps her possessions for 
herself, estranges friends, kin, husband, and 
earns heart-breaking solitude at end. Unsym- 
pathetic role finely done with elegance and re- 
traint—save absurd eyelashes. 10-6-36 
(A) Very good (Y) Mature but good (C) No 


Down the Stretch (Mickey Rooney, Patricia 
Ellis) (ist. Nat.) Human, entertaining little 
racetrack film seriously marred by absurdly dis- 
torted ethics. Able little jockey, after dead 
father’s bad reputation, gamely fights distrust 
and suspicion to final reel, then deliberately 
throws race for sake of benefactress. 9-29-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) Doubtful (C) Better not 


Down to the Sea (Ben Lyon, Russell Hardie) 
(Republic) Interesting under-water photog- 
raphy of deep-sea sponge divers and shallow 
water ‘“‘hookers’’ give vivid idea of sponge 
industry. But clumsy melodrama about two 
rival sponge-gatherers and a girl thoroughly 
bury educational value. 10-6-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fair (C) Perhaps 


Educating Father (Jed Prouty, Spring By- 
ington) {Fox) A humorous, realistic little com- 
edy-drama relating prosaic adventures of the 
Jones family, an average small-town American 
family. Unimportant plot but homey touches, 
some suspense, and good cast make it whole- 
some family entertainment. 9-22-36 
(A) Fairly amus. (Y) Entertain’g (C) Prob. gd 


End of the Trail (Jack Holt, Louise Henry) 
(Columbia) Just another western on present 
formula of having hero a “badman’’ who 
simply cannot be happy without a_ racket. 
Holt keeps cast falling around him with jolts 
to the jaw, and a gruesome finish by gallows 
is achieved. 10-6-36 
(A) Trash (Y) No (C) No 


Girl of the Ozarks (Virginia Weidler, H. 
Crossman)(Para.) Well done but depressing 
story of a little mountain waif in an unsympa- 
thetic backwoods atmosphere. After many ad- 
versities, she wins happiness. Distinguished by 
performance of child star, natural dialog, pic- 
turesque settings, good character roles. 9-22-36 
(A) Rather good (Y) Perhaps (C) Too sad 


Give Me Your Heart (Kay Francis, Roland 
Young) (Warner) Dignified problem play 
about unwed mother who, to assure child's 
good name, gives him up to married father’s 
family. Resultant heart-aches end fairly con- 
vincingly in three happy marriages. Roland 
Young’s role outstanding comedy. 10-6-36 
(A) Very good (Y) Over mature (C) No 


Gypsies (Russian Soviet)(Amkino) Above av- 
erage Russian picture, with notable music 
nicely balanced with dialog, adéquate English 
titles, showing Soviet inducing Gypsies to set- 
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tle on collective farms. Usual faults of Rus- 
sian technique less glaring, and human inter- 
est outweighs propaganda. 9-29-36 
(A) Fairly good (Y-C) Hardly recommendable 


Heart of the West (Bill Boyd, Jimmie Alli- 
son) (Para.) Another in Hopalong Cassidy 
series with the engaging hero and his singing 
pal thwarting cleverly the dark doings of 
cattle rustlers. Plenty of thrill without resort 
to undue violence, brutality or gore. Good 
9-15-36 


western. 
(Y-C) Good of kind 


(A) Hardly 


Hot Money (Ross Alexander)(Warners) Ab- 
surd, fast-moving comedy concerning the inven- 
tion and development of a gasoline substitute 
which hero, an ex-convict, energetically pro- 
motes. Far-fetched situations and implausible 
story but original treatment and Joseph Caw- 
thorn’s deft comedy provide amusement. . 9-22-36 
(A) Fair (Y) Prob. amusing (C) No 


Joan of Are (German, good English titling) 
(Ufa) Vivid, authentic, relentless story of 
grim deeds and times of Maid of Orleans, done 
with utter realism and conviction by able 


cast. Crudity, inhumanity and despair of 
civilization 500 years ago. (But Jeanne d’Arc 
in German !!) 9-15-36 


(A) Very good of kind (Y) Strong (C) No 

Mister Cinderella (Jack Haley, Betty Fur- 
ness) (Hal Roach) Headlong slapstick, about 
a barber idiotically impersonating a million- 
aire. Fast, hilarious, raucous series of crazy 
situations, full of hokum and sure-fire devices 
for laughs. Rowdy fun for all whose taste 
runs this way. 10-6-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) Perhaps (C) Perhaps 


Nine Days a Queen (Nova Pilbean) (G-B) 
England’s own fine portrayal of brief period in 
its history when succession to Henry VIII was 
fought out with heartless intrigue, and tragic 
cruelty. Perfect costumes, background, man- 
ners, atmosphere, and superb cast make this 
a historical masterpiece. 9-15-36 
(A) Excellent (Y) Excellent (C) Toostrong 


Postal Inspector (Ricardo Cortez, Patricia El- 
lis) (Univ.) Elementary, mildly interesting film, 
glorifying work of U. S. Postoffice—especially 
efforts in behalf of persons swindled through 
the mails. Romantic interludes, newsreel flood 
shots, hectic speedboat chase mere “props” for 
the main purpose. 9-22-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fair (C) Doubtful int. 


Ramona (Loretta Young, Don Ameche’) (Fox) 
Well-known melodrama of California in the 
’70’s finely done in excellent Technicolor, some 
scenes of unusual beauty and charm. Idyllic 
Indian romance, until persecution by greedy 
whites brings tragic suffering and grim death 
for hero. 9-29-36 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Very good (C) Too strong 


Second Wife (Gertrude Michael, Walter Abel) 
(RKO) Well acted story of second-marriage 
complications caused by rival parental affec- 
tions for children of the two marriages. Fairly 
convincing development eliminates colorless 
“villain” and brings pair to their senses. Good 
moments but uneven. 9-29-36 
(A) Fairly good (Y) Hardly (C) Beyond them 


Seven Brave Men (Russian, fair English 
titling) (Amkino) Grueling struggles against 
endless disasters by seven in supposedly scien- 
tific ‘winter camp” in Arctic. Glorifies Sov- 
iet heroism under ponderous sufferings. Marred 
by improbabilities, heavy acting, slow tempo 
and incredible naivete’. 9-15-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) No (C) No 


Sitting on the Moon (Roger Pryor, Grace 
Bradley) (Republic) Rambling stuff about tin- 
pan-alley composer desperately devoted to 
making his beloved heroine a success as a 
radio star. Wife he married on drunken spree 
complicates things a bit. Few wisecracks but 
quite enough “‘singing’’. 10-6-36 
(A) Mediocre (Y) No (C) No 
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Son Comes Home (Mary Boland, Donald 
Woods) (Para.) Improbable, sentimental moth- 
er-love story. Boland fine as beloved, hard- 
working waterfront mother. Aids hero, inno- 
cent of murder charge, to find killer, who is her 
own missing son. He dies defying police, and 
she takes hero in his place. 9-29-36 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Stage Struck (Dick Powell, Jeanne Madden) 
(1st Nat.) Wildly improbable, hilarious farce 
of endless mishaps to stage production 
caused by would-be “‘star’’ whose money is 


vital but presence fatal. Laughable dialog, 
amusing action, not too much singing, arriving 
crazily at comfortable happy ending. 9-15-36 


(A-Y) Inane but amusing (C) Probably good 


Sworn Enemy(Robt. Young, Lewis Stone, Jos. 
Calleia) (MGM) Well-acted gangster melodrama. 
Fast, exciting action with usual grim brutali- 
ties and murders, and hectic climax. His broth- 
er killed, himself victimized by racketeers, hero 
as incognito G-man, uncovers evidence against 


vicious, secret mob leader. 9-22-36 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Doubtful (C) No 
Tempest (Emil Jannings, Ana Sten) (Eng- 


lish titles) (Ufa) Seamy side of life ably played. 
Hero, his latest jail term over, joyously re- 
joins mistress who has been cheating merrily. 
Stormy action follows, until hero kills his 
chief rival and returns gladly to jail leav- 
ing her to still another. 10-6-36 
(A) Perhaps (Y) No (C) No 


They Met in a Taxi (Fay Wray, Chester Mor- 
ris) (Columbia) Lively, improbable fairly amus- 
ing mystery-romance. Unconventional but whol- 
ly unobjectionable situation when taxi-driver 
hero aids innocent heroine in trouble. Some 
homely, human episodes, but hard-boiled hero 
decidedly overdoes gruff, caveman stuff. 9-22-36 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Good (C) Perhaps 


Thirty-Six Hours to Kill (Brian Donlevy, 
Gloria Stuart) (Fox) More sensational gangster 
stuff aboard transcontinental train. Newspa- 
per heroine aids G-man hero and furnishes ob- 


vious romance. Usual gun thrills, but law 
triumphs feebly, for gangster is killed by his 
own jealous ‘“moll’’. 9-15-36 


(A) Hardly (Y) Better not (C) No 


Three Married Men (Lynn Overman, Roscoe 
Karns) (Para.) Elementary, artificial] little do- 
mestic comedy built on timid hero’s coming 
marriage to heroine, which is derided and op- 
posed by all. Sure-fire hokum in mildly sexy 
situations on wedding night and in Pullman 
car, with many laughable lines. 9-29-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) Not the best (C) No 


Two Fisted Gentleman (James Dunn) (Co- 
lumbia) Heroine is prize-fighter manager (!) 
and wife of dumb, third-rate prize-fighting 
hero. Addled over society girl, he sinks lower 
and lower, but loyal wife saves all. Low tone 
of whole depressing, fighting tiresome. Stu- 
pid use of good cast. 9-15-36 
(A) Stupid (Y) Trash (C) No 


Two in a Crowd (Joel McCrea, Joan Bennett) 
(Univ.) Penniless, light-hearted hero, his one 
possession a racehorse, meets equally penni- 
less heroine. Aided by pals they overcome 
various complications till horse inevitably 
wins big race. Rambling little comedy, partly 
amusing, often dull. 

(A) Hardly (Y) Prob. amusing (C) Doubtful 


Yellowstone (Henry Hunter, Ralph Morgan) 
(Univ.) Some charming photography of Yel- 
lowstone features, thoroughly cluttered by dark 
doings of old crooks returning to seek hidden 
treasure buried under the famous falls. La- 
bored melodrama of artificial thrill and glar- 
ing absurdity. 10-6-36 
(A) Hardly (Y-C) Little value 
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EMBERSHIP in the Department of \ 


struction has been in past years a rather nebu 
While many have kept their membership 


others 


lous affair. 
meticulously “paid up” from year to year, many 
The leisurely, 


slove nlv, practice 


have not. 
of retaining names on the Department records for a 


not to say 


year or even more after expiration of their last-paid 


dues not only does not increase respect for and cot 


fidence in the organization, but is definitely unfair t 
Names SO kept O1 the 


TECE yrds 


the bona fide members. 
have automatically continued to receive THE Epuca 
TIONAL SCREEN. As the 


only tangible return to members, and as it came 


magazine was practically the 
with 
out renewed payment of yearly dues, there was no ap 
parent necessity for financial formalities. For the sake 
of departmental self-respect and effectiveness some 
change is obviously desirable. 

The campaign begun last January is planned to be 
continuous from year to year and aims at “member 
ship growth” as the primary essential for any signifi 
will 


more 


cant success of the Department. Mere nun 
tend to promote respect for the D. V. I. but, far 
importantly, will supply modest revenues fot 
at headquarters for further growth, for more frequent 
communication 
contact between 
an integrated national organization really 
gether to get somewhere. 


activities 


tor 
thus gradually 


with members, promoting closer 


members, developing 


working to 


We propose first, then, to crystallize our vague “rec 
ords” into an accurate and actual membership as of 
November first. On September 30th individual letters 
were sent to all who have been receiving the magazine 
beyond expiration date. 
response is already in. 
period” for renewal. 
fore, that 

This will be the last issue of The Educational 

Screen mailed to anyone whose current dues re- 

main unpaid on November 1st next. 


\ most gratifying renewal 
The letter offered a 


We are ready to announce there 


“30 day 


By the next issue we shall know exactly where the 
Department stands in present membership and _ shall 
have a definite basis on which to build the continuing 
campaign. This, then, is the last call to lost members, 
issued reluctantly but of necessity. We hope none of 
those once with us will be left behind. There was never 
a time when it was so richly worthwhile to keep up 
with the visual procession. 

LANS for the New Orleans meeting of the Depart- 

ment are in preparation with such speed as is per- 
mitted by Washington. On July Ist last we formally 


permission to meet concurrently with the 
Department of Superintendence, and asked for assign- 
i About two 
and one half months later came an answer to our letter 


applied for 
ment of space for holding our sessions. 


stating that there were no possible accommodations 
for our Department meeting in New Orleans, suggest- 
ing that we meet in some outlying city or on days pre- 
ceding or following the week of the major sessions. 
We are now corresponding extensively in various di- 
rections to find ‘ Results of our 
efforts will probably be submitted to all members by 
individual letter from headquarters in the near future. 


a satisfactory solution. 


A S AR and as fast as revenues permit, we mean to 
establish the practice of direct communication 
members by mail, as well as through the official 
“department” in this magazine. We suspect that mem- 
bers will be surprised, and even pleased, at receiving a 


with 


communication from headquarters asking for sugges- 
tion and information, instead of “money”. Real prog- 
ress for the Department will never come from the lim- 
ited efforts of its officers alone. Combined effort, how- 
ever, from the whole membership can produce results 
Mem- 
ber opinions on policies, information from members 
on their local activities, equipment and problems, an- 
swers by members to various specific questions on pro- 
cedure hitherto left to the unaided decision of the of- 
such participation by the national membership 
in our national task will not only distribute the load, 
but ensure saner policies, sounder decisions and more 
fruitful efforts through the sympathetic cooperation 
of many minds. 


to a degree and at a rate never enjoyed before. 


ncers 


MAJOR activity of the Department for the com- 

ing year may prove to be the energetic continu- 
ance and even expansion of the “Questionnaire to the 
Visual Field,” partial mailings of which were made 
last spring with most satisfactory results. The recent 
Washington of the “National Visual 
Directory’ —presenting the results of the 
great questionnaire campaign carried through by the 
\merican Council on Education under the direction of 
Cline M. far from lessening the need for the 
Department's questionnaire, merely proves the advisa- 


publication in 
Education 


Koon 


bility of continued and continuous effort to determine 


the facts of this enormous and exceedingly complex 
held. 


naires 


\ comparison of results from the two question- 
that the Department questionnaire 
should certainly go on. 


indicates 


N. L. G. 
B.C. We. 
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Education (57 :27-30: Sept. ’36) “Amateur Photo- 
play Composition” by William Lewin. 

The natural interest of children in movies may 
not only lead to a genuine interest in the arts, but 
may also provide a basis for motivating imaginative 
“My Idea of a Screen Version of Little Boy 
Blue’, is reproduced as the output of a High School 
boy in Newark, N. J., after a class discussion. It 


writing. 


appears to the reviewer that there is vastly more 
vitality and appreciation of delicate sentiment in 
this writing than is apt to be found in a simple re- 
telling of the classic. Similarly, a number of in- 
teresting details are suggested by pupils for the 
filming of Julius Caesar. “The fact that high 
school texts, often in the past considered dry-as- 
dust, are now being visualized on the screen, means 
only one thing to students — these texts are vital 
pieces of composition, to be read, visualized, and en- 
joyed.” The committee on the re-organization of 
the English curriculum has a sub-committee to con- 
sider the subject of visual and auditory aids to the 
study of literature and composition. The plan of 
Miss Alice P. Sterner for aligning creative writing 
in the form of scenarios with the study of litera- 
ture will be of great interest to teachers of High 
School English. Reference is also made to visual- 
izing literary lessons in terms of camera action and 


brief dialogue. 


The Education Outlook, London (13:1, Spring 
36) “Films in the Classroom”, by Eric Clayton 
Jones. 

“The time has come when the claims of the screen 
as a teaching aid can no longer be ignored.” ‘Teachers, 
wishing comprehensive information as to launching 
forth in the field of projection, may here find valuable 
directions in a nutshell. Allusion is made to the use 
of materials in geography, science, history and sports. 
Regret is expressed that printed commentaries are not 
available with instructional silent films. In America, 


we are more fortunate in this respect. 


School Executives (55 :332-34, May °36) “Efficient 
Use of Visual Aids and Radio”, by Walter C. Mar- 
tin, Architect of Board of Education, New York 
City. 

Here is what the superintendent and board mem- 
wanting to know in regard to 
The little red 
freedom from intruding 


bers have been 
equipment for sound in the schools. 
schoolhouse condition of 
noises must be met in the city. The article con- 
tains much that will be appealing to those inter- 
ested in verbal transmission, although considerable 
in the way of late developments in physics is in- 
Reverberation and fully 


volved. resonance are 


Conducted by STELLA EVELYN MYERS 


treated from the point of view of those installing 
sound equipment. A limited amount of reverbera- 
tion is desirable. It is quite possible to get too 
much sound absorptive material on either walls 
or ceiling, or to place the absorptive material in an 
improper location. Decibels of acoustic power are 


classified in two tables. Excellent data are given 
in regard to the relation of length of projection 
and size of picture, how far back the first row of 
seats should be for each condition, and also the 


rear row of seats. 


Book Reviews 


TEACHER PREPARATION IN VISUAL EDUCATION—A 


SUMMARY OF LITERATURE IN THE FIELD, compiled by 
Fannie W. Dunn and Etta Schneider, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, 1936. 

This document of 101 pages is a companion editiot 
to “The 


authors, and is published by the American Council on 


\dministration of Visual Aids’ by the same 


Education. Not only is the reader referred to seem- 
ingly all articles published on this subject, but a clear 
analysis and digest is given of each. The work should 
provide the needed assistance for administrators and 
others desiring that this much discussed subject be 
treatment 
“The Need for 


Teacher 


fully analyzed and presented. The comes 


under the following heads: ‘Teacher 


Preparation”, “Trends in Preparation” 
“How Can Teachers in Service be Trained or Guided 
in the Use of Visual Aids?’’, “What is the Scope of 
Instruction in the Use of Visual Aids ?”, ‘Preparation 


for the Teaching of Motion-Picture Appreciation” 
“Should Courses in Visual Instruction be Separate or 
Should Special Methods 


Courses?”’, “Present Offerings in Visual Education”. 


Guidance be Offered in 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON VISUAL EDUCATION, by Com- 
mittee on Visual Education of the Middlesex County 
Supervising Principals’ Association, New Jersey. 
We believe this edition of SO pages to be the most 
comprehensive bibliography yet issued in the visual 
field. The references cover the period from January, 
1928 through March, 1936. 


lications and to unusual periodicals are listed to the 


References to state pub- 


joy of those desiring to make comprehensive studies. 
The field is covered in four divisions, “Administration 
and Related Phases’, “Activity Phases of Visual Edu- 
“Mechanical Visual 


Education”, The history of visual education is in- 


cation”’, Aids’, and “Survey of 
cluded in division one, also teacher training, along with 


other sub-divisions. Under division two. the black- 
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board has a most interesting treatment, and it is up-to 
date to the point of crayon fixative. Excursions are 
here treated, and seven pages of references on pup- 


petry are given. 


How To JupGeE Motion Pictures anp How To OR 
GANIZE A PHOTOPLAY CLUB, by Sarah McLean Mul 
len. Revised 1936. Published by 
Publications, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Edition Scholastic 


foundation 
School 


In a 50 page pamphlet is presented the 
for enabling students, particularly of High 
age, to judge and appreciate motion pictures. Th 
author, who is head of the English Department in the 
Abraham High School of Los 
amply able to treat the subject from the view-point 


Lincoln Angeles, is 


of an educator, and is also thoroughly conversant with 
Many helpful 


given to aid appreciation from this angle. 


hints are 
Much is 
made of learning with a joyous heart, and the fact 


the producer’s technique. 


that we enjoy most what wll help us to do what we 


are going to do. 


There must be a good story, but it takes problems 


to make a gol | story. There must be opposing forces, 


and not all clear sailing. We learn in detail what con- 


stitutes an acceptable story. The main thing the story 


savs, the theme ot the must be universal 


in that it touches the lives of most pec yple. 


story, 
The story 
“must be rich with details from the lives of people 
who feel deeply and act wth vitality, who makes us 
wish to think farther and to act with greater force. 
It must deal with the worthwhile and decent phases 
of life, so that it will appeal to the largest part of the 
audience; not with the sordid and abnormal phases 
whose appeal is to the abnormal mind.” Talking 
slows up the story, so it must be used with care. It 
should either have a bearing on the plot, or be enter- 
taining for its own sake. “A picture that establishes 
decent attitudes, creates happiness, arouses a spirit of 
general goodwill, encourages the onlookers to worthy 
efforts, and gives due praise to high ideals—such a 
picture is, socially and 
worthwhile production.” 


ethically speaking, a very 


Since the word “entertainment” is commonly ap- 
plied to the cinema, it is most acceptable to have the 
following definition submitted. “We 
that entertainment can be correctly applied to every- 


must remember 


thing within the picture that grips our attention and 
holds our inte1est. It does not have to be something 
funny. It may range from that which makes us laugh 
to that which makes us cry.” Among the special 
treatises, aside from those mentioned, are “Dramatic 
Structure”, “Characterization”, 
Paint”, “The Stage Set”, “Photography”, 
A Score 


phases of analysis of a motion picture, is reproduced, 


Costume and Grease 
“Sound’’, 


“ec ° %° . ° 
and “Directors”. Card, covering eleven 


and a section is included on “How to Organize a Pho- 
toplay Club”, 


NOW the practical 
TRIPOD SCREEN 


ERE’S NEWS for you — A 
mechanically perfect, rigid auto- 
matic type tripod screen that 
sets up instantly — and it’s a 


BRITELITE-TRUVISION Crystal 


Beaded Screen to boot! No more 
thumb-screws — automatic spring 
release catches hold the screen just 
where you want it, up to 7% feet 
high. It’s sturdy. It’s practical. 
Place it anywhere — in classrooms, 
auditoriums and homes. It’s ideal 
for commercial purposes too! Closed, 
it’s both good-looking and conveni- 
ent. Available in three popular 
sizes — 30” x 40”, 36” x 48” and 
42” =x 56”. 


See our complete line of 
screens, floodlights, projector 
cases and film storage cases 
at your dealer’s. If you pre- 
fer, write us for complete 
literature and prices. 


MOTION PICTURE SCREEN & ACCESSORIES CO., Inc. 


524 West 26th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Winter Issue Ready 


In Motion Pictures of 
the World good films are 
sifted out from bad, the 
reliable distributors from 
the irresponsible ones. 


This is made possible by 
a unique clearing house 
method of film distribu- 
tion described in detail in 
a folder supplied gratis on 
request. 


9 Outstanding Features 


Cle Oh 
a. ?.e 2 eS 


ONS 


Published twice a year, 


FILMS OF RELIABLE DISTRIBUTORS ONLY 
ONLY EDUCATIONAL FILMS 

VAST VARIETY OF SUBJECTS 

ADEQUATE FACTUAL DESCRIPTIONS 
RENTALS INDICATED FOR EACH FILM 
HIGH DEGREE OF ACCURACY 

EASILY ASCERTAINED SPECIFICATIONS 
FINELY DETAILED FILM INDEX 

400 FREE FILMS INCLUDED 


Send 50c for one year’s 


subscription (2 issues) or write for free litera- 


ture to: 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL PICTURES, INC. 


40 Mount Vernon & Walnut St. — 


Boston, Mass. 
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Student Activities With the Camera 


\/* ARE going to deviate slightly this month from 
a technical discussion on film production and 
investigate an educational program in general pho- 
tography. The question has arisen “How can teachers 
be more effectively trained in the production and use 
of visual aids?’ There are many answers to this 
question, one of which is an educational program start- 
ing in the high schools or even in the junior high 
schools. 

Upon asking a class of college juniors and seniors, 
studying photography, when they first became inter- 
ested in this subject 72% of them replied, “In high 
school”. It seems logical therefore that here is the 
place to start a pupil thinking in visual aids, not only 
in their use but in the production of the various de- 
vices. 
made provision to stimulate this very desirable activity 


Many progressive school systems have already 


in the form of camera clubs, science classes, or in a 
few instances as regular classes in photography. 

Let us see now why the secondary school is the 
logical place to start such training. In the first place 
it is about this period in a pupil’s life that he first be- 
gins to take an active interest in “taking pictures’’. 
He may own a very simple, inexpensive box type cam- 
era but he takes it on hikes, picnics, and other gather- 
ings of young folks, mainly to get pictures of people. 
However, this is the beginning of a very useful activity 
if the teacher can direct it in the proper channels and 
make it a real live hobby or avocation. 

Not only as a means of personal pleasure but as an 
aid in their other studies may photography be used. 
As an example, if a student were equipped to take 
sharp distinct photographs he could use his skill in 
illustrating reports, papers on botany, entomology, 
chemistry, and many others and by doing this in return 

_ would secure much more satisfaction and knowledge 
of the subject studied. When the pupil enters the uni- 
versity his illustrative ability again would be invalu- 
able. 

When a student does very much photographic work 
his free evenings are all occupied in the basement in 
the corner dark room, which means very little time to 
run around on the streets with the “gang”. Surely 

any hobby which can do this must be commendable. 

We have seen where the pupil benefits from such in- 
struction but let us see how the school may benefit to 
an even greater extent. We shall suppose that the 
pupils are required to take a certain number of nega- 
tives of various subjects pertaining to classroom pro- 
cedure and as a further portion of their training they 
are required to make a number of lantern slides. It 
is readily seen that before long the teacher by proper 
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selection of these lantern slides would have a valuable 
set of visual aids which, as time went on and this ac- 
tivity were enlarged, would become quite complete. It 
is surprising the number of unusual pictures one gets 
from a group of interested pupils assigned to a topic, 
such as “trees”. Inasmuch as more and more teachers 
are making use of visual aids in teaching, this factor is 
quite important. One will find, incidentally, that a 
study of photography and the production of visual aids 
will better equip the student to understand and appre- 
ciate the various visual devices used in teaching. 

Almost all schools publish each year an annual or 
year book of school life and activities. A major por- 
tion of this publication is always devoted to photo- 
graphs of athletics, clubs, societies, individuals or pic- 
tures of the personal snap shot variety. There is no 
good reason why the students themselves could not 
handle all or at least a major portion of this photog- 
raphy. Not only would this be a very economical 
method of operation but would stimulate enthusiasm 
and competition from qualified individuals in this 
field. 

Some work in the motion picture could well be in- 
cluded in this activity. Study could be directed toward 
the production end with its many accompanying tech- 
nical problems as well as the appreciation angle. With 
the prominent place which the motion picture holds in 
our every day life it behooves the high school student 
to find out more about this field. 

In this connection it is not impossible to visualize 
a motion picture film on school activities, produced 
by the students under adequate supervision, in each 
major high school. This could be in the form of an 
extra-curricular activity. These films could be cata- 
logued and an exchange service established in order 
to let each school see what the others are doing. It is 
felt that this would eventually work into a very valu- 
able school function. 

The question has arisen as to the possible prohibi- 
tive cost of a laboratory equipped to carry on this ac- 
tivity. This would not necessarily have to be expen- 
sive for high school or elementary school purposes. If 
the equipment is carefully selected by a competent 
person it could be one of the least expensive of school 
activities. 

An interesting account of what is being done in one 
school in the seventh grade is described in two articles 
appearing in The Camera of August and September, 
1936. Another venture in amateur movie making is 
reported in Dr. Dale’s column in the September issue 
of Parent Teacher. 





































NOI WAAAY: 
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can “these and other 


INVALUABLE 


FEATURES. 


be had in any 


Equ ipment other than 


AUTOMATIC SAFETY TRIP for positive prevention of film damage 


during “loss of loop’ and other emergencies. ‘(Praised by film libraries 


_ everywhere!) 


K 


SUPER SOUND SYSTEM with keyed-in-position parts that a child can 
quickly remove, CLEAN and replace .. . for perfect performance always. 


SUPER HI-POWER ILLUMINATION with QUIET, SPIRA-DRAF1 
VENTILATION thet increases lamp LIFE and EFFICIENCY. 





(ANY CYCLE: 


READY FOR OPERATION ON EITHER D.C. OR A.C. 





QUALITY SOUND PROJECTOR 


‘OR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP., DAVENPORT, IOWA . 


NEW YORK CITY 


LOS ANGELES 


EHICAGO 
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Ohio Visual Group Meets 

The Visual Education Section of the Central 
Ohio State Teachers Association will meet Friday, 
October 30 at Columbus, with W. C. Dyer, Prin- 
cipal, McKinley Junior High School, Columbus, 
Ohio, as Chairman. An interesting afternoon of 
practical audience demonstrations is promised, as 
evidenced by the following program. 

Crystallization and Electrolysis. 
mental conditions in process thrown on screen by 
means of daylight lantern —Homer R. Fisher, Prin- 


Actual experi- 


cipal Sunbury High School. 

Film correlating History and Character Educa- 
tion.—J. H. Detrick, DeGraff, Ohio. 

Film showing the making of Puppets and their 
operation. A short Puppet Show correlating Fine 
Arts, Household Arts, History and English pro- 
jects will be shown.—Courtesy Fine Arts Depart- 
ment, Ohio State University. 

Films and slides illustrating Nature Study, Gen- 
eral Science and Biology.—W. F. Gauggel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Sound film, “Development of Familiar Ballads.” 
—C. A. Vance, Columbus, Ohio. 

Round table discussion of ten minutes led by E. 
F. Carlisle, Delaware, Ohio, on “Visual Aids in the 
Modern School.” 

This program will consist in practical classroom 


audience demonstrations. 


A Report from the Y. M. C. A. Bureau 

Travel and health films lead the educational field 
in popularity, according to Alfred L. Fredrick, di- 
rector of distribution for the Motion Picture Bureau 
of the Y. M. C. A., which distributes yearly over 
100,000 educational films, on more than 1,000 differ- 
ent subjects, averaging 2,000 films per week. 

“Considering the country as a whole, travel and 
health pictures are most popular, comprising about 
85 per cent of the total,’ Mr. Fredrick said. “These 
pictures range in subject from exploring the Ant- 
arctic to slow motion pictures teaching the tech- 
nique of different sports. Second in popularity are 


films dealing with the basic industries of steel, cot=, 


ton, rubber, lumber, etc. Such films comprise about 
25 per cent of our list. Pictures dealing with the 
home and home-making are third in general popu- 
larity, comprising about 10 per cent of our list.” 

According to Mr. George J. Zehrung, Director 
of the Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, there are 
between 70,000 and 80,000 non-theatrical projection 
machines in the United States. Because of the 
great demand for films experienced by the Bureau, 
he predicts the establishment of a vast traveling 


ome 
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university within the next few years, with courses 
taught entirely or supplemented by educational 
films, going regularly to an enrolled student body 
of more than twenty million. “Several corres- 
pondence schools are now experimenting with 


“And 


there are 20 state universities which have extension 


courses supplemented by films,” he said. 


divisions, through which film courses could be dis- 
tributed. It is estimated that these units serve now 
about 30,000 organizations, largely schools and 
clubs.” 
New York University Continues Film Lectures 
The course on “The Motion Picture: Its Artistic, 
Educational and Social Aspects,” conducted by Asso- 
ciate Professor Frederic M. Thrasher and others at 
New York University, will be given again this year. 
The first term will be devoted largely to the evolution 
of the motion picture in its technical and artistic prob- 
lems. Titles of some of the lectures are: New Trends 
in the History of the Movies, Making Motion Pictures 
Authentic, Music in Motion Pictures, The New Jour- 
nalism in Motion Pictures, The Experimental Film, 
The Documentary Film, Personal Motion Pictures, 
The Animated Cartoon, The Art of the Motion 


Picture. 


Bird Songs Recorded 


The development of sound motion pictures has 
enabled ornithologists to compile virtually an 
audible cyclopedia of bird life. Many facts that had 
been guessed at previously, are now positively dis- 
closed by means of the latest sound recording ap- 
paratus. Mr. Albert R. Brand, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, has been experiment- 
ing for the past five years with this medium and 
has obtained records of the voices of more than 200 
species of wild birds. By means of a device called 
the sound concentrator, developed at Cornell Uni- 
versity, it is possible to record a bird song satis- 
factorily anywhere from 250 feet to 700 or 800 feet 
from the recording truck. After the sound has 
been recorded, the film is developed in the usual 
photographic manner. 

This material can be utilized in several ways. 
Phonograph records of bird songs are proving valu- 
able for educational work. It has been possible also 
to build up a library of sound motion pictures of 
bird life. A large collection of instructive motion 
pictures on birds has been amassed also by Dr. 
Arthur A. Allen, professor of ornithology at Cor- 
nell University. Further, sound photography in- 
sures the preservation of aural and visual records 
of bird species that are fast approaching extinction. 
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A Complete, Professional 

16 mm. Sound Projector. 

Sturdily Built to Withstand 
Hard Usage. 


Equipped with a 750 watt projection 
lamp. Will run sound and silent film. 
Has central oiling, only four oil cups, 
and automatic rewind. Includes 12” 
electro dynamic auditorium speaker, 
10 watt undistorted output from a 
Bonded amplifier. All wires and leads 
are polarized, making wrong connec- 
tions impossible. Both cases in hand- 
some black fabrikoid and steel re- 
inforced. 








A Sound Combination! 













VISUAL SOUND eens DIVISION 
WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc., 35 W. 45th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





A Complete List of Our 
Latest Releases Is Now 
Available. 


EDUCATIONAL— 
Natural Science, Physical Science, Travels, 
Music Appreciation, Sports and Literature. 


ENTERTAINMENT— 

Musicals, cartoons, novelties, adventure 
pictures and more than 150 feature 
productions. 


Write for our new catalogue, 
and for our special plan by 
which you may rent or pur- 
chase a Globe Sound Projector 
and Films. 


Distributors in Key Cities 

















Visual Instruction --lowa State 


(Concluded from page 242) 

use of visual aids is very important. We hav 
hoped for a long time to have a specialist in the 
field but finances have thus far not permitted. It 
has been possible to do a little missionary work in 
this respect at the state and district teachers meet 
ings when we are able to attend. We also do con 
siderable correspondence and have prepared some 
material which we believe is of value. We have 
not thus far been able to institute courses in visual 
aids at Iowa State College, but we are working 
toward this gradually. 

Information on Projection Equipment 

We have found that there are certain demands 
for information on various subjects pertaining to 
visual aids. Some of these may be answered by 
form materials but we find that the requests are so 
varied that it is necessary to write letters giving 
necessary information. This is a very interesting 
part of our work. 

As you may well imagine one of the most fre 
quent questions reaching us pertains to projection 
equipment. Invariably, the question is, “What is 
the best type of a particular kind of equipment,” 
We do not sell equipment. It is necessary, of 
course, that we be entirely neutral in our analysis 


ot the requests. We always go into this problem 


very carefully, pointing out details of each pro- 
jector, and suggesting that demonstrations be se- 
cured. In this way, I believe that we are able to 
be fair to all concerned, and still help the prospective 
purchaser. 

The titles of the mimeographed circulars avail- 
able on various aspects of visual aids are as follows: 
Booth; Specifications for Portable Motion Picture 

Machines 
Choosing the Proper Motion Picture Projection 
Equipment 
Choosing Still Picture Projection Equipment 
Dealers and Manufacturers of Projection Equipment 
and Visual Aids 
Exhibits Available from Commercial Concerns 
Feature Films 
Making Lantern Slides 
Making Interior Photographs 
Notes on the Taking of Pictures 
Oil on Film and Ojiling of Projectors 
Preparing a Translucent Screen 
Projection Screens 
School Journey 
Suggestions on the Care of 16mm. Motion Picture 
Film and Projectors 
Suggestions on a School Visual Aids Program 
Use and Care of Motion Picture Film 
Visual Aids for Garden Clubs 
Visual Instruction Literature 
In addition to the activities throughout the state, 
the visual instruction work within Iowa State Col- 


lege centers in our office. 
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The Use of Lantern Slides 
in Teaching Biology 


HIS experiment was carried out in the George 

Washington High School of Indianapolis where the 
author was teaching two classes in biology. The same 
subject matter was presented in the same manner, and 
the same reference books, wall charts and other teach- 
ing devices were used in both classes. Lantern slides 
were used in one class and not in the other. The same 
length of time was used in covering the subject mat- 
ter in both classes. However, one class met shortly 
before lunch and the other met the last periods in the 
day, both classes meeting for double periods. No al- 
lowance has been made for the different parts of the 
day in which the classes met. 

The Classes 

The pupils of the two ciasses were not chosen 
especially for this experiment, but represent a cross 
section of the personnel of a typical high school, and 
were taken just as they were assigned to the two 


classes. Hereafter, the class in which lantern slides 


@ SOUND QUALITY 


PICTURE QUALITY 
See [t--Hear It 


You buy it 
strictly on 
merit. 


SIO 


DOWN 


and 19 equal 
small month- 
ly payments. 









35 mm. Standard Film 





= 
No interest 
A 
No carrying 
charges 
COMPARE a 
The New FREE | 
: Demonstration 
Educator with a 
any equipment : 
b One Year 
selling for Guarantee 
$1000 or more. A 


May be used 
with addition- 
al speakers 


The HOLMES EDUCATOR 
HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


1813 Orchard Street Chicago 


Write today for 
full details. 














Conducted by DR. F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


n 
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were used will be designated as Class A, while the 
other class will be designated as Class B. 

\ll pupils of these classes were as far advanced as 
the 10th grade in high school. Some few of each class 
were of grades 11 and 12. The majority of the pupils 
had not had any previous work in science. A few of 
each class had had General Science in the 9th grade. 

Class A consisted of twenty-three pupils, twelve 
boys and eleven girls whose chronological ages aver- 
aged 15.826 years. Class B consisted of twenty-eight 
pupils of which eleven were boys and seventeen were 
girls, having an average age of 15.785 years. The I. 


©’s, grouped in ranges of five, are shown for each 


class. 
I. O. Number of Pupils 
Groups Class A Class B 
66- 70 1 ~) 
41- 75 l l 
76- 80 l l 
81- 8&5 0 1 
86- 90 1 2 
31 ~ 7 3 
96 - 100 } 6 
101 - 105 3 5 
106-110 l 5 
111-115 2 2 
116-120 l l 
121-125 l 0 
126 - 130 0 1 
Total Pupils ia 28 
Average |. O . 96.7 99 3 


Use of The Slides 

All of the slides used in class A were made by the 
class or the instructor. They were made during the 
regular period. The slides were made on ground glass 
by using a 4H Venus pencil. Some of the slides were 
colored by the use of Keystone crayons. 

Never more than three slides were used at one class 
period. The slides were projected either on a daylight 
screen or on the blackboard. When the projection was 
made on the screen, the pupils made drawings from 
the image on the screen. Quite frequently the pro- 
jection was made on the blackboard, questions were 
asked about the parts shown and pupils were sent to 
the board to label the parts. The slide used one day 
was frequently shown again on the following day. Fre- 
quently, this was done as questions were raised the 
day before and pupils were sent to the proper sources 
for the information. The information was given to 
the class when the slide was projected the second time. 

(Concluded on page 258) 
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UJ SEES ALL-PLAYS ALL 


NIVERSA Rg 
16MM. SOUND PROJECTOR 


FOR AUDIENCES 50 to 2000 


The new UNIVERSAL SOUND PROJECTOR 
excels in quality, performance and dura- 
bility. Never before have so many features 
been offered in sound on film equipment 
at such a low cost. 












!\ ALL YOU WANT IS HERE 


Quickly focused to a brilliant, 
steady image and easy on 
films, a Universal gives all that 
you want in a 16 mm. sound 
projector. The touch of a MODEL DK 


f dily adapts vol 
inger speedily adapts volume PROTECTS VALUABLE COLOR PLATES 


to any size audience. 





Compactly portable in two The beauty of Mother Nature's birds, insects, land- 
carrying cases. Complete, scapes cannot be described — it must be seen to be 
ready to plug in. No appreciated. Now—with the Spencer Model DK Color 
extras to buy. Plate Projector, you can bring the beauty of foreign 


countries—Japan, Hawaii, romantic Italy, colorful Spain 
—right into your own school room. The many -hued 


COMPARE colors of tropical and domestic birds and insects can be 
Try a UNIVERSAL shown so that everyone has a distinct, vivid impression 
side by side with of their actual colors. 

pe ag digg And you can do this with the assurance that your 
this test to your- natural color plates such as Agfa and Autochrome, will 


self before making 
a decision. 


be absolutely protected from harmful heat. The Model 
DK, designed by our projection experts, is the ideal in- 
strument for the projection and protection of natural 


TRUE TONE QUALITY—Re- BRILLIANT PICTURE—Pro- 

sults obtained with Universal jector equipped with finest Op- color plates. 

Portable 16 mm. Sound Pro- tical Units obtainable. 500 or 

jector are the same for fidel- 750 Watt Projector Lamp 

ity of sound as in the pro- gives brilliant, harp image 

fessional theatre. Every sound in sizes up to 9’x12' and “3 

is rich and round with a fine over and at distances up to be a ee oe 


definition. 100’ or more - oe 
4 > 
. 7 qj 


EASY OPERATION—Anyone LESS WORKING PARTS — 
Simplicity of Universal con- 


can quickly learn to operate. L 
struction means less wear on 


Trained operator not neces- 3 
sary. PROJECTOR AND AM- film. Ample spacing is pro- 
PLIFIER arranged and vided for easy threading. Film 
marked, making operation er- runs in one direction through- 
ror unlikely. out entire mechanism with 








minimum tension 
PRICED LOW Considering PROFESSIONAL DESIGN — 
the Professional Construction Universal 16 mm. Sound Pro- 
—Rugged Design—Superb Pic- tor f one 
: : ‘ jector follows construction : 
ture True Tone Quality used in professions! ane M @] D E L D K D E L I N E A S Cc @] Pr E . 
| a Ee + . iia smi, : fo pe ; 
oe = Low r. rice ¢ ye equipment The entire mech- Special cooling fan prevents heat from lamp reaching slide. A 
es Oo a wider. uss oO ani : . Fw the 1 a] : h A , 
Talking Pictures. The upkeep pce ine’ — Pag 16-inch focus objective produces a 9.1 foot picture at 50 feet. j 
is Gaencenien! es Se eee pullt Io Objectives of other foci may be substituted. Accommodates slides i 
al. continuous, uninterrupted 4.5 x 6m. to 3!4”x 414” ' 
service 
: For more complete information and prices write for Folder K-78. 
Please address Dept. R-10. 


Complete Details On Request 


UNIVERSAL SOUND SYSTEM, Inc. Spencer Lens Company 


Manufacturers of 16 mm.-35 mm. Sound Projectors 





Factory & General Offices Paramount Building 
= be 4 va : - PENCER 
Allegheny Ave. at Ninth St., New York City B y 2 = N > Ww Y Oo 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York uffalo ry) eC rk 
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wi MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


Talk from your 


screen with quickly : Mine 


TYPEWRITTEN 


Screen Projection 


USE RADIO MATS 


on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 


MESSAGES 
gS 50 Radio-Mats $1.50 Ki 
White, Amber, Green Eg 
Accept no substitute 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V. New York City 











(6 MM. SOUND-ON-FILM for RENT 


Lists are free — either sound or silent films. 
Our rates (we honestly believe) are the lowest in the U. S. A. 
All programs unconditionally guaranteed. 
All postage on films — both to and from destination — paid by us. 
We are organized for service—not for profit. 
May we save you money on your equipment? Try us! 


THE MANSE LIBRARY 243°, Au5uR 


N AVE. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Quality window 
shade type on 
spring roller. 
Screw eye for 
hanging. Profes- 
sional quality 
mat - white  sur- 
face. Minimum 
distortion. Won- 
derful depth of 
scene. A $60 
Value, special at 
$14.75. Order be- 
fore stock is sold 
out! (Shpg. Wt., 
25 tbs.) 


$1 Movie Books SPECIAL 59c Each! 


The Cine Camera (McKay) 88 pages, cloth-bound ... Regular, $1 SPECIAL 59c 
Cine Titling & Editing (McKay), 86 pages......... Regular $1 SPECIAL 59c 
The Voice of Films (McKay), 80 pages ..... Regular Price, $1.25 SPECIAL 49 
Amateur Movie Making (McKay), 460 pages, cloth bound, Regular $3 NOW $1.95 
Motion Picture Photography (Gregory), 435 pages, Regular $6 SPECIAL $2.95 


FREE Fall Sale Book Sent on Request 


Write for Free copy of new Fall Sale Book listing latest still, movie 
photographic equipment, supplies at attractive low prices 


co. (Est. 1899) 
CENTRAL CAMERA 230 So. Wabash Ave. 


Dept. ES-10 Chicago 








PROFESSIONAL SCREEN 


9x9 Foot — Perforated for Sound 
A $60 VALUE 
SPECIAL $14 I 















$].00 ONE DOLLAR $].00 

BUYS A $495 (16MM SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTOR 

IF YOU BOOK YOUR FILMS FROM US 
(Large library of educational and entertainment subjects) 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
28 EAST 8TH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 


FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
The visualization of high school The core of the year’s work in 
physics on 35 mm. film slides for chemistry especially adapted for 

» classroom use. review. 
Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request. Address: 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern, N.Y. 











@ BETTER |6 mm. Sound-on-Film @ 


Instructional Entertainment 
and Foreign Language 


—— WRITE FOR “BLUE LIST’ —— 


FILM DIST. INC. 
1% A R R ! S 0 N 729 7th AVE... N.Y.C. & 













Orr NUMBER§& 
VOLUMES AND SETS 


Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 
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Results 


This method of instruction was used for a period of 
nine weeks, and at the end of each period of subject 
matter, tests were given to both of the classes. The 
Blaisdell Instructional Tests in Biology were used. It 
was found that the pupils in Class A always scored 
higher than those in Class B. Never did any pupil in 
Class B score as high grade as the highest grade scored 
in Class A. 
all comparisons made, it was found that Class A had 


\fter all grades had been tabulated and 


averaged 9.167% better than Class B. 
Conclusion 


From the results obtained and the interest shown 
by the members of the class in which lantern slides 
were used, I am convinced that the use of slides is 
a great help in teaching Biology. In the use of slides 
the lantern is the big object, as the slides can be 
easily made. In fact, I found it better to make our 
own slides than to use those that had been com- 
mercially prepared, as it adds to the interest of the 
class and makes the pupils more proficient in 
knowlege of the material studied. The class using 
the slides covered the subject matter with less 
effort and time as they had ample time to work on 
slides during the laboratory periods. 

By J. C. NELSON 
Bi 1y Teacher, George Washington 


High S noc Indianar 


Technical High School Film in Color 


Among the school-produced films screened at the 
National Conference for Visual Education, Chicago, 
in June, a notable effort in Kodachrome came from 
Boys’ Technical High School, Milwaukee. Unique in 
its point of view, the film did not propose to teach its 
audience the details of what it portrayed. Rather, it 
served as a vehicle to bring before the parents as- 
sembled for graduation exercises, the operations From 
Drawing to Drilling, as they were carried on by their 
sons in the various shops of the machinists’ division 
of this school. In the actual presentation, short ex- 
planation by graduating students preceded various 
portions of the film, (with the screen blank). In 
keeping with the spirit of glorious accomplishment 
which pervades the high school commencement, the 
color no doubt added glamour to the scenes presented ; 
the slight sacrifice of detail due to the necessity for 
using large stops for color was unimportant under 
the circumstances. For the reviewers unfamiliar with 
machine-shop and pattern-shop practice, remarks 1n- 
dicated that some very real lessons of a general nature 
were very ably presented in a pleasing manner. John 
K. Jacobson, an electric-shop instructor at the school, 
filmed the picture with a camera presented by the grad- 
uates to the institution as a parting gift. 


By H. M. KUCKUK 


c 


Kina Hiah Sch Milwaukee WIS 
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Your athletic 


department 


needs this film aid 








Directed by Forrest C. (‘Phog’’) Allen 


University of Kansas Coach 


ISUAL athletic instruction in its 
WY ces modern and advanced form, 
this motion picture is being used suc- 
cessfully by many representative schools 
and colleges 
Directed by ‘‘Phog”’ Allen, famous 
University of Kansas coach, it thor- 
oughly demonstrates fundamental tech- 
niques, plus Coach Allen’s favorite 
plays. Utilizes slow motion, stop mo- 
tion, normal-speed photography. Drills 
the player in the defensive and offensive 
duties of his position. And, above all, 
drives home the lesson that it takes five 
men to win a basketball game. Synopses 
of two of the four sections: 
Individual Offense: Using the back- 
board, ball handling, pish shot, free 
throw, hook shot, underarin pass, floor 


bounce, ‘“‘pepper passing,’’ overhead 
shot, catcher’s peg, use of long-exten- 
sion baskets, ambidextrous rebound, 
“English” shot, lay-in, dribbling, pivot- 
ing, recovery off backboard. 
Team Offense: Dribble-pivot-pass play, 
anterior-posterior and lateral screens, 
out-of-bounds plays against man-for- 
man and zone defenses, set-screen and 
fast-break plays. 

[he purchase price—$48 for the two 
16 mm. silent reels—includes transpor- 
tation, and a complete guide book pre- 
pared under Coach Allen’s direction. 
The films are not offered on a rental 
basis. They may be shown with the aid 
of any 16 mm. projector. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Teaching Films 
Division, Rochester, N. Y. 
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“Modern Basketball Fundamentals” 


Over 200 
Classroom Films 
from which to choose 


Geography History 
Science Agriculture 
Health Applied Art 
Nature Study English 


Brief synopses of the more than 
200 films now available are given 
in the Descriptive List of Eastman 
Classroom Films. This booklet is 
a compendium of the world’s 
most widely used instructional 
films. If you do not have a copy 
in your files, write for one today. 





Eastman Classroom Films 
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Whether You Teach 
Whether You Study 


You'll be fascinated 
by the new issue of..- 


"Going 
Places’’ 


@ Because Issues No. 24 of Universal's 
"Going Places" dramatically brings to 


you the BIRTHPLACE OF A NATION! 








@ It depicts historic William and Mary 
College, boasting the famous Christo- 
pher Wren building, the oldest collegiate 
structure in America! 


@ I+ shows you Bruton Church, "noblest 
monument to religion in America!" 


@ It takes you to the Virginia Legislature 
where colonists debated Independence 
with the King's men! 


@ It visits ancient meeting places of 
Williamsburg, Virginia, where history 
was written! 


@ All these colorful and romantic remnants 
of a glorious past are thrillingly and en- 
tertainingly described by the stirring 
voice of LOWELL THOMAS! 


Write to Universal’s 
Non-Theatrical Department for 
further information regarding short 
and feature length pictures, travelogues, 
cartoons and other educational motion pictures! 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
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New Film Releases 





16mm Sound Film on Football 


The new 4-reel 16mm sound motion picture, Foot- 
ball, produced by Victor Animatograph and Films 
Inc., is an excellent coaching film which should be an 
effective aid particularly welcome to coaches at this 
time of year. Planned and produced under the di- 
rection of Dana X. Bible, Head Coach at the University 
of Nebraska, Football graphically illustrates the latest 
developments in offensive and defensive tactics by 
slow motion, animated diagrams, posed plays, and ac- 
tion shots from important college games in which 
many outstanding players participated. The film shows 
both the execution of individual play and team action 
for all types of modern plays. Clear, concise descrip- 
tions of important factors in the action are given in 
an informal running comment by Coach Bible. 

To meet specific coaching problems Football is 
divided into 4 Parts covering each of the major de- 
partments of the game: Kicking, Running, Defense 
against Running Attacks, The Passing Game. The 
reels may be rented singly or complete from Films 
Inc. of New York City. 


Historical Subject 

Paramount Pictures announces the availability to 
non-theatrical audiences of Headlines of the Century, 
a five-reel subject, on 35 mm film, covering the high- 
lights of American history from the start of the cen- 
tury to date. This motion picture with adequate musi- 
cal accompaniment and commentary, will supplement 
such courses of instruction as Current Affairs, For- 
mation of Public Opinion, Journalism, Political 
Science, Economics, etc. The subject was prepared 
for the fiftieth anniversary of the American Historical 


Association. 


China Series Timely 

James B. Leong of Los Angeles, author-producer 
of oriental subjects, has produced a series of one reel 
films, entitled Cavalcade of China, depicting the growth 
of major oriental capitals. They are available in both 
16mm and 35mm with English narration by Wilfred 
Lucas. Besides being good educational travelogs, with 
the exception of the final reel, these subjects should 
be particularly interesting at this time to the student 
of the Far East because of the current Mongolian 
question. 


New Film Catalog 


Garrison Film Distributors Inc. announce the avail- 
ability of three new catalogs sent free upon request. 
To those interested in renting instructional, enter- 
tainment, and foreign language films in 16mm sound, 
the Blue List of Exceptional Subjects is sent. To 
those who wish to purchase sound films, the new 


Dealers’ Directory is sent. And to those who wish to 
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THERE IS A 
FOR EVERY NEED 


At a Price to Fit Every Budget 











Da-Lite . . . the world’s most complete line of portable screens ; | 

includes a type and size to fit every school requirement. There are station- —One of many 
ary theatre type screens, and portable styles in wide variety . . . table The Da-Lite types for school 
models, tripod models, wall screens and rear projection screens, all with Challenger | requirements 
patented features, assuring maximum convenience of operation. 


All Da-Lite portable screens are sturdily built, compact and easily carried. 
A choice of surface treatments is offered, including the famous Da-Lite 
glass beaded surface, which reflects the maximum amount of light and pro- 
duces the brightest, clearest pictures. 


Ask to see the Da-Lite line at your dealer’s or write for latest catalog! The DA-LITE CHALLENGER 
The most popular portable on the market. Has 
its own tripod and can be set up quickly any- 
where Seven sizes from 30x40” to 70/7x94/" 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. Si ee aa tie mae 


. The DA-LITE JUNIOR MODEL 
2723 No. Crawford Ave. Chicago, Ill. none Be classes. To hang on wall or set up 
on desk or table. Four sizes from 13”x18” to 
20x40” inclusive. Priced from $3.00. 


Quality Screens for More Than a Quarter Century 


DA-LITE SCREENS A%2.9%'5. 


rent or purchase 16mm silent subjects, the catalog 


New Silent Releases is sent. Bass Says? 








Latest additions to the Blue List are: High School 





of Skiing, featuring the former world’s champion 
, era at the price 
of a silent 
camera.” 


This $350 
RCA 


Hannes Schneider, and the new Football Series of 6 
reels on Kicking, Deception, Forward Pass, Wedq 
Play, Forward Pass and Spring Trainin 


The Church Field 


(Concluded from page 247) 16mm 
vironment can be trained so that the fundamental SOUND 
good in him becomes predominant. He then points Camera 


to this good as an example of that which cannot be 


910 


This News Model—ready to use. 
Turret Front with built in Microphone 
and 3 dry cells. Studio attachment and 
microscope extra $150. 
Bass as sole distributor for sales and 
service offers SCHOOLS a 40% savings 
from former price . . . now... take 
and project SOUND pictures. Write 
more likely to accept the idea identified with him for free descriptive literature. 


SOUND 


Projectors 


Bass handles them all... 


explained exept through the existence of a good 
God. In this way, the emotional interest centered 
in the boy is transferred to the idea. In the par 
lance of psychology, the audience accepts the boy 
The minister identifies the idea he is expressing 


with the boy’s demonstrated goodness. Because it 








has accepted the boy, the audience is then much 





rhe emotional stimuli of the picture thus reinforce: 


the arguments of the minister and the film has had 


its proper use as a tool in his hands. 


@ RCA VICTOR 
By using motion picture magic to bring the living oF -V 14-7 -Woien 


. - : ‘ ; Hi. ; ‘5 @ BELL & HOWELL 
reality of the subject matter immediately into the pres @ VICTOR ANIMATO.- 





Dept. E, 179 W. Madison Street 


ence of his group, and by using this modern medium of elaoerigs Chicago, Ill. 

; ae . , @ AmPRO. ‘ 

communication with all its concreteness, the ministe1 . . Comoe Seeareet 
Write for quotations. Tourists 








gives depth and added meaning to his spoken word. 
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| A\mong the Producers 





The New DeVry 16mm. Challenger 

“In accordance with the DeVry policy of furnishing 
its customers with a high quality unit in every price 
range,” says a new DeVry letter, “we are glad to an- 
nounce to the school field, a new DeVry sound unit, 
lower in price than our top unit, the DeVry 16mm. 
Sprocket The 
unit ‘Challenger’ because, while 


Intermittent Sound Projector. new 
is denominated the 
incorporating the claw movement, it has so improved 
the design and action of the mechanism, at a new low 
price, as to constitute a direct challenge to all its com- 
petitors.”” 

Features incorporated in the new projector include: 
dual shuttle Intermittent, projector and amplifier in 
separate cases, aperture instantly removable for clean- 
ing or renewal, lamphouse instantly removable, easy 
access to all working parts, roller-bearing type sprock- 
et idlers, centralized oiling, double fans for cooling 
lamp and aperture, sufficient room between idlers and 
sprockets for easy threading, runs silent as well as 
sound films, compensating sound filter wheel, instan- 
taneous exciter lamp replacement, illuminated central- 
ized control panel, sockets for phonograph and micro- 
phone plug-ins, folding reel arms for reels up to 1600 


feet, public address amplifier ample for supplying sound 





The New DeVry Sound Projector 


to all rooms in building, minimum number of gears 
and working parts, two 3-ply veneer cases. 

The DeVry Company invites request for a copy of 
the folder—“DeVry—The Modern Tool for Learning 


—for Business.” 


SOS Equipment Catalog 

Said to be more than two years in the making, ts the 
attractively bound ninety page S.O.S. 1936-37 catalog 
of Cinema Equipment and Supplies, issued by Sales- 


On-Sound Corporation, New York City. This catalog 


Whaew i smarcie b ' ; 
important ¢ arina n n Tn 3 T 
sre free te their story in their n 
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brings to film users one source of supply for practically 
every conceivable type of sound equipment, supplies 
and accessories. The preface lists such classifications 
as; Amplifiers, Soundheads, Projectors, Sound Sys- 
tems, Portables, Lamphouses, 16mm Equipment, Booth 
Equipment, Public Address, Studio and Laboratory 
Equipment, Sound Screens, Lenses and Reflectors, 
Stage and Auditorium, and Current Supply Devices. 
In addition to merchandise, the book is full of handy 
data, charts, and helpful hints for projectionists, treat- 
ing such vital subjects as lens sizes, 16mm and 35mm. 
carbon loading, exciter lamps, mazda lamps, care of 
screens, studio technique, charts and all types of di- 
mensions of photocells. The subject of Replacement 
Parts is treated on a separate page supplemented by an 


additional, completely illustrated catalog. 


Eastman Announces Miniature Camera 


With the announcement of the new still camera, 
Kodak Bantam Special, the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany adds further to its line of high-precision cam- 
eras designed for the advanced camera enthusiast. 
Its smartly-styled, die-cast and machined alumi- 
num case is carefully shaped for maximum conven- 
ience in the hand, and finished in a new-type baked 


When 


closed, the case provides complete protection for 


enamel that possesses unusual toughness. 


the lens, shutter, and front elements of the view- 


finder and the range-finder 
In this model Eastman presents for the first time 
a built-in, synchronized range finder of the split- 


field, military type. Great accuracy in focusing re- 


sults. Coupled and synchronized with the focus- 


ing mount, the range is found by moving the focus- 
lever which operates from a handy position directly) 
When the split image is brought 
focus. All this 
To the right of 


above the shutter. 
into a coincidence, the lens is in 
is accomplished in one operation. 
the ringer finder is a built-in optical view finder. 
Automatic film measuring and centering prevents 
overlapping of exposures, and to make film wind- 
ing doubly convenient, the winding knob may be 
pulled out to extend it beyond the range-finder hous- 
ing. <A specially designed film pressure plate in- 
sures uniform film register. 

Kodak Bantam Special is a true Bantam in size 

length 47%”, width 31%", thickness 1 13/16" and 


weighs 16 ounces. 
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Announcement of the Bantam Special marks the 
appearance, also, of the first of the Itktar lenses, 
a new series of high-precision Kodak Anastigmats. 

The 45 mm. f. 2 Ektar lens is a six-element ana 
stigmat. Made according to a newly computed 
Eastman formula, it is said to give outstanding per 
formance even at the full f. 2 opening. 

The Kodak Bantam Special loads with eight ex 
posture roll film. Two different types of film are 
available, Panatomic F828 or Super X, X828, which 
makes possible good negatives much earlier and 
later in the day, and is ideal when very high shut 
ter speeds are necessary to catch rapid action. 
Central Camera's New Department 

Due to the continually growing interest in moy 
ing pictures and visual education, the Central cam- 
era Company has installed a special mail order 
moving picture department under the head of Mr. 
G. C. Anderson. This department is stamped with 
experienced men who are informed on all the lat 
est developments and techniques of moving picture 
projection and all other phases. 

Readers are invited to write Mr. Glen C. Ander 
son, Central Camera Company, Moving Picture 
Department, Chicago, for any questions they wish 
answered with respect to movie making and movie 


making equipment. 
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i'DEVRY 


AT THE DOOR OF LEARNING 


“WHAT HO, WITHIN!” 
°Who’s There?” 


*THE STUDENT’S INSPIRATION 
and THE TEACHER’S FRIEND.” 


‘What Name Do You Bear?’’ 


“AN HONORED NAME IN EDU- 
CATION— 


DEVRY 


‘Enter, DeVry—we know you. You 
were the FIRST to bring the Marvel 
of the Movie into the School-Rooms 
of America. We give A Hearty 
Welcome to The New DeVry Sound 
Projector.” 


FOR CORROBORATION, ADDRESS 


HERMAN A. DEVRY INC. 


1111 CENTER ST. CHICAGO 














HAVE YOU 
sent for these useful, inexpensive publications? 
They supply an invaluable service to users of films 
and other teaching aids. 


Every school, church, or individual using films for edu- 
cation or entertainment should have a copy of the new 
12th Edition of 

"1000 and One Blue Book of Films" 


The largest and most complete edition to date of this widely 
ised standard film reference work, with 152 pp., over 4500 films, 
classified and listed in 144 subject groups. Includes several] hun- 
dred more films than the 11th edition most of them new 16 


ound-on film subjects 


PRICE only 75c (a mere 25e to subscribers 
of Educational Screen) 

ALSO: “SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING VISUAL AIDS” 
by Lillian Heathershaw, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
with directions for making: Etched Glass Slides, using Colored 
Penci's; Etched Glass Slides, using Colored Inks; Paper Cut-out 
Lantern Slides; Ceramic Lantern Slides; India Ink Lantern 
Slides; Stillfilms; Cellophane Lantern Slides; Photographic Lan- 
tern Slides; Film Slides; The Electric Map; Spatter Work; 
Pencil Outlines of Leaves; Carbon Copies of Leaves; Leaf 
Prints from Carbon Paper; Blue Prints; Sepia Prints. (25e) 
WRITE OR SEND COUPON BELOW 


nn 


Educational Screen, 
64 East Lake St., Chicago, III. 


Send me the 12th Edition of ‘1000 and One”’ 75¢ enclosed 

Send me the Heathershaw Booklet 25c enclosed 
(coin or stamps) 

Enter my subscription to Educational Screen for lyr. $2.00 () 


2 yrs. $3.00 [) 
and send me copy of ‘1000 and One’’. 
Check enclosed for $2.25 C] 
$3.25 (CJ) 
(add 25c if Heathershaw booklet desired, also) 
Bill me for subscription and ‘1000 and One’”’ 
and or Heathershaw pamphlet 
Name 
Address 
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iter They Are 


The Educational Screen 





FILMS 


Bray Pictures Corporation _ (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Eastin 16 mm, Pictures (6) 

(Rental Library) Davenport. Ia. 

(See advertisement on page 234) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (1, 4) 
Teaching Films Division 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 259) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc, (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 

330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Films, Inc. (5) 

19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 

925 N. W. 19th St., Portland, Ore. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc, (5) 

35 W. 45th St., New York City 

(See advertisement on page 255) 
Harvard Film Service 

Biological Laboratories, 

Harvard University, Cambridge Mass. 
Guy D. Haselton’s TRAVELETTES 

7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 

Cal. (1, 4) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 

30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on page 258) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (3, 6) 

130 W. 46th St.. New York City 
The Manse Library (4, 5) 

2439 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

(See advertisement on page 258) 
Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 

1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ray Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
269 Ford Rd., St. Paul, Minn. 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 

228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 

Rockefeller Center, New York City 

(See advertisement on page 260) 
Visual Education Service (6) 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 


Wholesome Films Service, Inc, 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(3, 6) 


(3, 4) 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation : (6) 
2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 237) 

Bass Camera Co. (6) 
179 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 261) 

Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 

Central Camera Co. (6) 
230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 258) 


Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N, Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc, (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Herman A. DeVry, Inc. (3, 6) 

1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 263) 
The Holmes Projector Co. (3) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on page 256) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
30 E. Eighth St.. New York City 

(See advertisement on page 258) 
International Projector Corp. 
90 Gold St., New York City 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Motion Picture Screen & 
Accessories Co. 
524 W. 26th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 251) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


National Camera Exchange (6) 

5 South Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (5) 

Camden, N, J. 

(See advertisement on page 238) 

Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
S, O. S. Corporation (3, 6) 

1600 Broadway, New York City 
Sunny Schick, National Brokers (3. 6) 

407 W. Wash. Blvd., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
United Projector and Film Corp. (3, 4) 

228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y, 


(2, 5) 


(3, 6) 


Universal Sound System, Inc. 
Allegheny Ave. at Ninth St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 257) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 253) 
Visual Education Service (6) 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co. : 
2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 261) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
605 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Motion Picture Screen & Accessories Co. 
524 W. 26th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 251) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis. 
Eastman Educational Slides 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Iil, 
(See advertisement on page 258) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 236) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc, 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 258) 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 257) 
Visual Education Service 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 


(See advertisement on page 258) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 263) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 236) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 233) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Spencer Lens Co, 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 257) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 

(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 
indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 
indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 
indicates firm supplies 16 
sound-on-film. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 
sound and silent. 








Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 75c each. 














